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CHICAGO, 

The value of your system is that your principles 

never need exceptions. I consider the work you offer 

he best in existence, or (believing that truth is sin- 

gle), | am convinced that your method is the first 
really scientific exposé of music that has appeared. 

f EDWIN S. METCALF, (Mus. Doc.,) 

Late Director of Salem Conservatory, 

and late of New England Conservatory. 



















Hacteck, MINN. 
The principles enumerated in your teachings have 
proven of constant application in my work and in my 
study of music. (Rev.) P. B. PEABODY, 
Rector St. John’s Church. 









CHIcaGo. 
Your methods of teaching are to be highly com- 
mended. I predict for your school a revolution in 
dy of music, and a reversal of current emperi- 
methods. CARL BUNGE, 
Director Metropolitan Orchestra. 

















Syracuse, N. Y. 
I like your plan. 
(Prof.) HAMLIN C. COGSWELL, 
Director of Music. 








New York Cirty. 
I am well pleased with your method of teaching. 
(Miss) T. BLUESTONE. 


**THE VIOLINIST” 

Correspondence teaching has become a powerful 
factor in education. It carries to country and town 
listricts the best education that the best teachers 

ave been able to systematize. The Chicago Corres- 
nce School of Music is fortunate in having an 
idefatigable scholar and original investigator direct- 
ng the work of its students throughout the country. 
Its course in composition is especially thorough. 





























TEMPLETON, Iowa. 
n more than pleased with your school in every 
ind I shall always recommend it to any one 
esiring to study music, as I think that your methods 
e far superior to any I have ever seen. 

THERESA WELTE. 


CHICAGO, June 18, 1900. 
Miss T. L. ManGan, Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Vadam:—If you wish to study music, and 

‘t attend a conservatory, I should advise you to 

ke the course offered by the Chicago Correspon- 

e School of Music. I do not know that there is 

advantage in attending a conservatory. It is, 

ter all, your personal work that is of value to you. 

1m familiar with the school and its methods, and 

w Dr. Marcus L. Quinn, the Director, personally. 

f you cannot afford to come to this city, and spend 

ear or two receiving instructions from masters, I 

ild advise you to take up their course, because I 

now whatitis. It is better to learn correctly what 

u do learn, than so much that you have to unlearn. 

Very truly yours, 
THEODORE C. BERESINA. 

Mr. Beresina was born in Austria, studied in Vienna under 

é usters, Joseph Hellmesberger and S. E. Grun. He 

fterwards became concertmeister in the Stadttheater at 

Bruenn ; later solo violinist on a concert tour through Russia, 

the success of which resulted in his receiving a call to London 

s solo violinist to the Prince of Wales Club Orchestra. 

hile pee in this capacity, he taught Lady Randolph- 

hill and Lady Wimborn. 




























































































Da.tas, Texas. 
I have been a student of music for the past twenty 
rs, and must say that my six months’ lessons have 
ed my eyes to music more than those of my pre- 
s nineteen or twenty years. 
JAMES WILKINSON. 
Wilkinson is one of the leading organists of the South. 


























Duncan, ILLINoIs. 
say 1 was highly pleased with your lessons, 
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d hardly give expression to my appreciation. 
ir method is so easy and natural; yet withal, so 
iprehensive. E. J. SCHOMP. 














** THE CHICAGO MUSICAL TIMES” 

We have recently received a number of inquiries 

t ing the Chicago Correspondence School of 
Music, and in order to be able to give an accurate 
nd intelligent report, we have made a thorough in- 
estigation. We find them to be a corporation char- 
ed under the laws of the state, and having a sub- 
tantial backing. A strong endorsement of 
e school is the uniformity in the praise and interest 
ressed in the letters received from its pupils. 























** MUSICAL CRITIC” 
these days of combinations, we look always for 
joining of large capital with the highest skill to 

e the best results at minimum prices. These, 
ve believe, are found in the Chicago Correspondence 
School of Music. 







































Councit Burrs, Iowa. 
ur methods are in line with the best thought of 
me, and I have no hesitancy in saying that your 
| is in the first rank of merit. 

VIRGIL E. DAVID (M. M.), 
Director of Inter-State College of Music, 
and President Omaha Musicians’ Association. 
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“THE FIRST MUSIC LESSON” 


What! Teach Music by Mail? 


Yes, and to the student’s satisfaction. 


Whom Do We Teach ? 


Beginners, advanced students, teach- 
ers, and professional musicians. 


AS A YOUNG MAN, do ogy want to learn an art that 
will prove a source of great delight to you and to your friends, 
and that will help you to become a high-salaried music critic, an 
orchestral conductor, a church organist, a teacher, a song-writer, 
or a composer? 

AS A YOUNG WOMAN, do you want to acquire a refined 
accomplishment that will help you to shine socially, and that ma 
be turned into an elegant, polished, and remunerative profession 

AS A WIFE O OTHER, do you wish to be able to 
brighten your home for your husband and your children by learn- 
ing an art that may become a bread-winner if occasion requires ? 

AS A TEACHER, do you want to increase your earnings 
and develop yourself in Harmony, Counterpoint, and the higher 
departments of music, without interfering your classes? 

We can make a musician of any person of common intelligence who will 
work under our direction. All we ask is an opportunity to demonstrate what 
we can do for YOU. Read what our correspondents, the press, and eminent 


musicians say. It is not necessary for you to study music in Leipzig or Paris 
to master the art and science of music—we icc Mens Ghat Gor yon. 


If you desire to make a trial recitation, send 50c. 

a en ee oe with a statement of your knowledge of music, and we 

errmis tenant ob Goan hat will mail you a lesson which we will correct and 

. fH. B. ABBOTT, return, with a candid opinion concerning your ability. 
Ve If you are not satisfied, you need go no farther. 


710 Masonic Temple, Chicago SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
106 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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‘T°HERE are some lives which speak more eloquently than words. They 

inspire, they help, they prove that the world ‘‘makes way for a deter- 
mined man.’’ They go even further; they triumphantly proclaim not only 
that wealth can be largely gained in this land of boundless opportunity, 
but also that it can be made the instrument of human happiness if rightly 
applied. 

The career of John Wanamaker lends itself easily to this description; 
not that it is a brilliant or spectacular one, but rather one prolific in good 
results. There are scores of men who have made as much money as has 
Mr. Wanamaker, and given away even more; and yet there is not, con- 
cerning them, the same absorbing human interest. I have known a dozen 
multi-millionaires who have lived and died in New York, who never at- 
tracted as much attention during their entire lives as the Philadelphian 
does in six months. His personality seems to compel it. He does not 
seek it; he would rather be without it. He declines to speak of his life or 
achievements from a feeling of genuine diffidence, yet both are the subject 
of as much discussion as if he were a statesman seeking the favor of the 
public, rather than a merchant and philanthropist who loves peace and 
good works. In one sense he has himself to blame for provoking so much 
discussion and making so many enemies. He has been forever prompted 
by his religious convictions to pursue vice either in the ‘‘dive,’’ or in mu- 
nicipal, state or national life. He hates a barroom, but he hates a treasury 
looter far more fiercely. His idea of Christian duty was evidently derived 
from the scene wherein the Master took a scourge and drove the corrupt 
traders and office-holders out of the temple. It is vigorous, it is militant; 
but it makes enemies. Consequently, Mr. Wanamaker is not without per- 
sistent maligners. Few men have been the object of more contemptible 
slurs then he. He is charged with maintaining the immense Bethany Sun- 
day school simply as an advertising adjunct to his great mercantile estab- 
lishment. ‘‘Pious John,"’ he has been called by the sneering ones who do 
not appreciate the intensely religious nature and splendid motives of the 
man. 

In a word, his career has been extraordinary. It has been stormy, yet 
typically American in its material results. It is one of those which show 
wide contrasts between the poverty of youth and the affluence of age; which 
provoke antagonisms as well as encomiums during life, but invariably yield 
the palm of unstinted praise after death. 

In a plain, two-story dwelling, on the outskirts of Philadelphia, the 
future merchant prince was born, July 11, 1837. His parents were Amer- 
icans in humble station, his mother being of that sturdy Pennsylvania 
Dutch stock which has no parallel except the Scotch for ruggedness. His 
father, a hard-working man, owned a brickyard in the close vicinity of the 
family residence. Little John earned his first money,—seven big copper 
cents, —by. assisting his father to make bricks. He was too small to do 
much, so he just turned the bricks every morning,as they lay drying in the 
summer sun. As he grew older and stronger, the boy was given harder 
tasks around the brickyard, but the father died when John had attained 
the age of fourteen, and this circumstance changed the whole course of his 
life. He abandoned the brickyard and secured a place in a bookstore 
owned by Barclay Lippincott, on Market Street, Philadelphia, at a salary 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents a week. 
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It was a four-mile walk from his home to his place of business. Cheer- 
fully he trudged this distance morning and night, purchasing an apple or a 
roll each noon for luncheon at a cost of ten cents,and giving his mother all 
the money that he saved, in order that he might help her. He used to 
deny himself every comfort, and the only other money that he ever spent 
was on books for his mother. This seems to have been the boy's 
chief source of pleasure at that period. Even to-day, he says of 
his mother: ‘‘Her smile wasa bit of heaven, and it never faded out of her 
face till her dying day.’ Mrs. Wanamaker lived to see her son famous 
and wealthy. 

Her death, occurring in 1881, deprived her of what would have been 
a great happiness,—to see her son take office as postmaster-general of the 
United States, which he did in 1889, as a member of the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Harrison. 

The boy's character at this early stage showed a curious blending of 
worldliness and religious conviction. He was so ambitious to make money 
that he left the bookstore and accepted a place in Colonel Joseph Bennett's 
clothing salesroom,—-and thus changed the course of his whole business 
career, —because he was offered a salary twenty-five cents a week higher. 
At the same time he would devote many hours a week in attendance upon 
religious services. The first sermon he heard proved an intellectual stim- 
ulus. He did not understand much of it, not having received a very good 
education, yet he wrote down all the difficult words and looked them up in 
the dictionary. He was eighteen years old at the time,and his worldly ad- 
vancement was represented by a salary of six dollars a week. Colonel 
Bennett says of him at this time :— 

‘‘John was certainly the most ambitious boy I ever saw. I used to 
take him to lunch with me, and he used to tell me how he was going to be 
a great merchant. He was very much interested in a temperance cause, 
and had not been with me long before he persuaded most of the employees 
in the store to join the temperance society to which he belonged. He was 
always organizing something. He seemed to be a natural-born organizer. 
This faculty is largely accountable for his great success in after life.’’ 

So earnest did he become in the work of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, that he was appointed the first salaried secretary of the Phila- 
delphia branch, at a stipend of one thousand dollars a year. Never since 
has a secretary enrolled so many members in the same space of time. He 
passed seven years in this arduous work, married a sympathetic and beau- 
tiful girl whom he met at a church service, and at twenty-four yielded to 
the fever of ambition and once more plunged into money-making. 

This is the most interesting period of his life, for it proved his mettle 
in more ways than one. With Nathan Brown, his brother-in-law, in April, 
1861, he rented the store at the southeast corner of Sixth and Market 
streets, and purchased a small stock of clothing and furnishing goods. 
The partners had a capital of only three thousand, five hundred dollars. 
They could not afford a horse and wagon, so John purchased a two-wheeled 
push-cart and delivered his first order himself. The profits of that first 
day's business amounted to just thirty-six dollars. The young partners in- 
vested every cent of it in an advertisement in the Philadelphia ‘Inquirer’ 
next day. 

What a picture, and what a lesson! 
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THE GREAT MERCHANT AT TWENTY-FIVE 


In business, as in everything else, the young 
erchant gave play to his faculty of organization, 
faculty which General Grant afterwards de- 
ed to George W. Childs would have made 
hn Wanamaker a general if war had been his 
He organized the one-price system, and cre- 
ed the combination or department store. He 
fted the retail clothing business to a higher plane 
n it had ever before reached. In ten years he 
absorbed the space of forty-five other tenants 
| become the leading merchant of his native 
Four years later, he had purchased, for 
$450,000, the freight depot of the Pennsylvania 
ilroad, covering the entire square where his 
sent great store is located. The firm name 
ame simply John Wanamaker. His lieuten- 
ts and business partners therein are his son, 
1as B. Wanamaker, and Robert C. Ogden. 
r two Philadelphia establishments alone do a 
ess of between $30,000,000 and $40,000, 000 
lly. Mr. Wanamaker's private fortune is 
of the most substantial in America. With the 
on of his term of service as postmaster-gen- 
of the United States, a service which was 
rked by great executive ability and the institu- 
of many reforms, Mr. Wanamaker has de- 
| his attention almost entirely to his business 

his church work. 
it is related of this prince of merchants that he 
1a salary of thirteen hundred dollars to his 
t salesman, a man of winning personality who 
ted trade. This sum was really equal to 
pital the employer commanded at the time. 
found it paid him,—as it still does,—to en- 
the very best men to be had. There are 
f men in his employ who receive larger 
; than are paid to cabinet ministers. All 
ployees of the Thirteenth Street store par- 
in a yearly division of profits. Their 
it the end of the first year amounted to 

), 439.68 

ke all other magnetic and forceful men, Mr. 
aker is striking in appearance, strong 
ian handsome. He has a full,round head, 
| forehead, a strong nose, heavy-lidded eyes 
sh with energy, heavy jaws that denote 
th of will, and tightly closed lips that just 
p at the corners, giving an ever-present touch 
f sedateness. His face is as smooth as a boy's 
is mobile as an actor's; and, when lighted up 
iscussion, it beams with expression. He 
s a hat that is only six and seven-eighths in 
but is almost completely circular in form. 
s almost six feet tall and finely built, and all 
motions have in them the springiness of 
th. Nobody ever saw him dressed in any 
r color than black, with a black necktie under 
rn-down"’ collar. But he always looks as trim 
f he were just out of the hands of both tailor 
His recent illness was the first in 


+} 


barber. 

ny years. 

t is his delight to pass much time at his splen- 
country seat in Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

; rapturously fond of the field and the river, 
trees and flowers, and all the wondrous growth 
vith which God has beautified the earth. His 
home is just what a rustic home in this great, 
prosperous and new country ought to be. His 
vealth is so large that he might have had a feudal 
astle, with watch-towers and battlements, and 
even a moat, if he had chosen. But he didn't 
choose, and his house is a homey-looking struc- 
ture, with great wide piazzas, standing on the 
rest of a hill in the midst of a noble lawn. A 
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THE BUILDING WITH THE TOWER CONTAINED HIS FIRST STORE 


big rosery and an orchid house stand just beyond 
the house. From every quarter of the globe he 
has secured the delicate blooms which thrive on 
air and water, and this is the one esthetic passion 
of his life. The members of his family have 
grown so fond of this rural paradise that they 
spend eight months out of the year in it. The 
life out there is delightfully simple, and the pres- 
ence of guests cannot change its free and even 
flow. Who comes there is made at home at 
once. He has the liberty of coming and going 
and doing all at his own pleasure. There is a 
stable full of excellent horses, though no racers. 
One may ride or drive as he pleases, or enjoy 
himself in a dozen other ways Mr. Wanamaker 
himself neither rides nor shoots, just as he neither 
smokes nor drinks. He has every kind of con- 
veyance, and drives a good deal, his favorite 
vehicle being a light, four-wheeled wagon. He 
handles the reins skillfully enough, but doesn't 
fancy even a mild brush on the road. 

He rarely sleeps later than 5:30 A. M. in the 
spring or summer, and by 6 o'clock, just as likely 
as not, he is tramping over his place, his dogs at 
his heels, stopping now to see the cows milked, 
peeping in at the spring-house, leaping over a 
stile to take a look at the young vegetables just 
above the earth of the farm. Coming back, he 
spends a delightful ten minutes among his flow- 
ers; and, when his family and his guests come 
down to breakfast, they find the trophies of his 
rambles, —big bunches of roses and orchids lying 
beside their plates. 

John Wanamaker says to-day that his business 
success is due to his religious training and the 
actual practice of religion. He says that the first 
essential of a highly developed manhood is the 
magnanimity born of modesty. He is first of all 
a Christian. After that statement any reference 
to his principles and methods would seem redun- 
dant. The condition of Christianity absolutely 
compels honest, intelligent and persistent efforts. 
‘«T attribute my success,’’ said he, ‘‘to thinking, 
trying, and trusting in God.’’ Such effort cannot 
but tend to the reformation of mankind. 

While Mr. Wanamaker’s first ambition was to 
become the leading merchant of the country, he 
was equally determined to become a great leader 
in the Master's army. He has become both. He 
has lived on the husks of financial success and 
has also tasted the satisfying sweets of efficacious 
evangelical work. He has experienced the false 
gratification that the temporary possession of 
money and power affords, and he has enjoyed the 
comfortable reality of permanent self-develop- 
ment that work in the cause of humanity pro- 
duces. He can distinguish the shadow from the 
substance, and there is little doubt that he would 
rather give up his store than his Sunday school. 

He cares little for money, and even less for 
fame. When I asked him to name the essentials 
of success, he replied, curtly: ‘‘I might write a 
volume trying to tell you how to succeed. One 
way is to not be above taking a hint from a mas- 
ter. I don't care to tell why 1 succeeded, be- 
cause | object to talking about myself. It isn't 
modest."’ 

Mr. Wanamaker is epigrammatical at times. 
I asked him if a man with means but no experi- 
ence would be safe in embarking in a mercantile 
business, and he replied, quickly :— 

‘‘A man can't drive a horse who has never seen 
one. No; a man must have training, must know 
how to buy and sell; only experience teaches that."’ 
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HIS LATEST PHOTOGRAPH 


When I asked him whether the small trades- 
men has any ‘‘show’’ to-day against the great de- 
partment stores, he said :— 

‘‘All of the great stores were small at one time. 
Small stores will keep on developing into big 
ones. You wouldn't expect a man to put an iron 
band around his business in order to prevent ex- 
pansion, would you? There are, according to 
Statistics, a greater number of prosperous small 
stores in the city than ever before. What better 
proof do you want? 

“The department store is a natural product, 
evolved from conditions that exist as a result of 
fixed trade laws. Executive capacity, combined 
with command of capital, finds opportunity in 
these conditions, which are harmonious with the 
irresistible determination of the producer to meet 
the consumer directly, and of merchandise to find 
distribution along the lines of least resistance. 
Reduced prices stimulate consumption and in- 
crease employment, and it is sound opinion that 
the increased employment created by the depart- 
ment stores goes to women without curtailing that 
of men. In general it may be stated that large 
retail stores have shortened the hours of labor, 
and by systematic discipline have made it lighter. 
The small store is harder upon the sales-person 
and clerk. The effects upon the character and 
capacity of the employees are good. A well or- 
dered, modern retail store is a means of educa- 
tion in spelling, writing, English language, system 
and method. Thus it becomes to the ambitious 
and serious employees, in a small way, a univer- 
sity, in which character is broadened by intelli- 
gent instruction practically applied.’’ 

One thing can be said truthfully: the men who 
can judge place Wanamaker, as an organizer, in 
the same category with Morgan and Rockefeller. 
Some years ago, the merchant prince of the 
world, Alexander T. Stewart, met the young busi- 
ness man from the Quaker City, and, after con- 
versing shrewdly with him for a time, remarked 
to a friend: ‘‘ If young Wanamaker lives, he will 
be a greater merchant than | ever was.’’ I won- 
der whether, at that time, Wanamaker had designs 
upon Stewart's store? Anyhow, the fulfillment of 
the prophecy was only another instance of the 
irony of fate—the building of the new empire on 
the ashes of the old. 

Concerning the late Alexander T. Stewart, Mr. 
Wanamaker said, in an interview with Frank G. 
Carpenter, recently :—‘‘A. T. Stewart was a gen- 
ius. I have been surprised again and again as I 
have gone through the Broadway and Tenth Street 
(New York,) building, walking in that dead man's 
shoes, to find what a knowledge he had of the 
needs of a mercantile establishment. Mr. Stewart 
put up a building which is to-day, I believe, bet- 
ter arranged than any of the modern structures 
which are being erected. He seemed to know 
just what was needed. I met him often when I 
was a young man. _ I used to buy goods of him, 
and I have reason to think that he took a liking 
to me. One day, I remember, I was in his woolen 
department buying some stuffs for my store here, 
when he came up to me and asked if I would be 
in the store for fifteen minutes longer. I replied 
that I would. At the end of fifteen minutes he 
returned and handed mea slip of paper, saying :— 

‘«*Young man, I understand that you have a 
mission school in Philadelphia; use that for it.’ 

‘*Before I could reply he had left. I looked 
down at the slip of paper. It was a check for one 
thousand dollars."’ 
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"THERE are some romances of war which almost 

reconcile one to its grim tragedies, because 
war alone can weave the threads and develop the 
qualities of heroes. 

The Civil War had scarcely broken out when a 
sturdy lad of seventeen walked into the recruiting 
office of John C. Fremont, the great Pathfinder, in 
an Ohio town. 

He simply asked to be enlisted and sent to the 
front. His eagerness was noticed by the veteran 
plainsman, who spoke kindly to him and ordered 
tat his name be enrolled. 

There began a life romance which culminated 
in the White House. The boy was William Mc- 
Kinley. He was assigned to the Twenty-Third 
Ohio regiment, of which Rutherford B. Hayes 
was colonel. 

At Antietam came an incident which, in my 
opinion, is one of the most thrilling of that awful 
war. Lee had pushed his victorious legions into 
Maryland. Stonewall Jackson was by his side. 
Longstreet was in the front of the fight, —all on the 
Southern side. On the Northern side were Mc- 
Clellan and Sheridan, grimly contesting every foot 





of the advance. On the first day of the battle, 
September 17, 1862, the troops on both sides 
fought with such desperation that no less than 
twenty-three thousand men were wounded or 
killed. On the second day, from early morning, 
Lee's terrific fire was directed upon the Federal 
line, which had been turned against his right. 
On the banks of the creek, to the left of the 
bridge, was the Twenty-Third Ohio. Colonel 
Hayes had been wounded shortly before, at South 
Mountain, so he was not in command of his regi- 
ment this day. He was in the village a few miles 
to the rear, watching the smoke of battle in ago- 
nized unrest. General Scammon was in com- 
mand in his stead. Away to the rear was the 
commissary sergeant of the regiment, waiting for 
orders. As the hot and dusty day wore on, and 
evening fell, this sergeant grew impatient to be at 
the front, not to fight, but to carry food and drink 
to his exhausted comrades, who had had neither 
breakfast nor dinner. Finally he hooked up two 
wagons, called for volunteer drivers, and started 
for the front without orders. As he approached 
the front, one team of mules was shot down. 





With the other he pushed on, braving the leaden 
hail and the bursting shells, and succeeding in 
reaching the boys of his command. 

How they cheered him as he drove up! A few 
minutes later, General Scammon rode up to ascer- 
tain the cause of the cheering. Instead of repri- 
manding the boy, he thanked him for his thought- 
fulness and bravery and permitted him to distrib- 
ute the refreshments under fire. With his own 
hand Sergeant McKinley,—for it was he, —passed 
around cups of steaming hot coffee and liberal 
rations of bread and meat. The fight was main- 
tained right along. The battle proved to the 
North that Lee could be defeated. 

Colonel Hayes was so pleased when he heard of 
this exploit that he asked Governor Todd, of 
Ohio, to commission the boy a lieutenant. This 
was done September 24, 1862. 

Thus in one brave boy's life there has been a 
triple romance,—his enlistment by a presidential 
candidate, his recommendation, by another man 
who became president, for a commission, and 
finally his own accession to the chief magistracy 
of the nation. 





Stories About William J. Bryan 


Phocian 
Howard 





O*E DAY while conversing with William J. Bryan, 
I asked him what he considers the greatest 
word in the English language. 

‘«Contentment,’’ he said, before I could catcha 
breath. ‘* This world is full of discontented men. 
Even some of the rich are not contented. The 
man who has contentment has the best gold that 
is to be secured in life. 

«Contentment is given to every man, but most 
men drive it away in the mad rush to gain things 
that are beyond their reach. The man who can 
be contented with what he has is the man who 
finds all that life is worth living for."’ 

Perhaps there are many who think that Mr. 
Bryan was never contented with his lot, and that 
he has gone beyond the border lines of possibility 
in trying to gain the highest office in the land, 
but he would be just as contented on his Ne- 
braska farm, improving his land and building a 
home for his family, as in the White House. Fame 
was thrust upon him at the Chicago Convention of 
1896, after he had proved himself to be the most 
learned man on the issues that his party was en- 
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The People’s Party Ticket 











WHARTON BARKER, of Pennsylvania, and Igna- 

tius Donnelly, of Minnesota, are the can- 
didates of the People’s party (Middle-of-the-Road,) 
for president ani vice-president, respectively. 
Mr. Barker is a writer and thinker of international 
reputation. Mr. Donnelly is the author of the 
theory that Francis Bacon, not William Shakes- 
peare, wrote ‘‘Shakespeare’s Plays."’ 


deavoring to put forward. When he arrived in 
Chicago before that memorable convention, just 
two people—reporters,—met him at the station. 

He was made the leader of the Democracy, and 
because of this he has considered it his duty to 
try to win. That is why he has worked so hard for 
the past four years. 

Mr. Bryan is a man who cannot be separated 
from his candor, nor from the principles he once 
adopts. One only has to talk with him a few 
minutes to learn that that is his strongest charac- 
teristic. 

When Bryan was nominated for President of 
the United States in 1896, all the money he had 
in the world was $106.25. Yet he was contented. If 
he had never been nominated, he would have been 
just as happy. He told me that he never expected 
to receive the nomination, that it was his inten- 
tion, when the convention was over, to return to 
Nebraska, and devote his life to his family and 
his farm. ‘‘ But as long as I am called to fight for 
the people, that will be my main object in life,’’ 
he said. : 

I think he is simply a shining example of the 
saying, ‘‘ Brains will tell.’ Sometimes it takes 
years, but the event is sure. The satisfaction of 
knowing that a fickle fate has not passed him by 
must be worth more to him than riches and fame. 

Mr. Bryan's early battle was a hard one. Few 
young men had to struggle as hard as he and 
with such poor results. But he was always con- 
tented, and never wanted more. His parents 
never told him that he would some day be the 
president, or the admiral of the navy, or the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. They told him that 
he was the arbiter of his own fate. They told 


him that they had battled long and hard with the 
world, and had found happiness only in seeing 
the rewards of their labors come home to them, 
and that, if he wanted to make a success of his 
life, he would have to struggle, save, and be hon- 
est. Wise parents were those. 

So I believe Mr. Bryan never expected such 
honors as are being heaped on him. to-day. He 
worked hard, studied, started out as a lawyer, was 
sent to congress, bought a little farm to have a 
home for his family, and then worked on and on, 
to see how fate would treat him. He would still 
be contented if he had only his farm and was not 
known as one of the most aggressive and interest- 
ing of living Americans. General Washington 
was contented as a farmer in Virginia, Abra- 
ham Lincoln conceived his brightest thoughts 
while splitting rails. James A. Garfield was 
happy working for his mother in a little log cabin. 
Thomas A. Edison was contented with a work- 
shop. None of the parents of these men ever told 
them that they would live in the immortal niches 
of fame. 

















The Prohibition Nominees 











OHN G. WOOLLEY, of Illinois, and Henry B. 
Metcalf, of Rhode Island, are the nominees 
of the National Prohibition party for president 
and vice-president, respectively. Mr. Woolley is 
one of the most brilliant orators in the United 
States. He was a lawyer by profession, but lost 
his practice through drink. Upon his reform he 
devoted his talents to the Prohibition cause 
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| Che Personality of Stephen Crane 
| WILLIAM F. HILLS 
i < 
f ; ‘< {EN CRANE was eccentric. Genius courts 
» centricity; and, without a doubt, Crane 
enius. He was of the type of Jonathan 
' ft, of Burns and of De Quincey. Sacrificing 
| safety to his sole passion of literature, 
4 rked with the feverish intensity of a mad- 
e With singular regularity, he fulfilled his 


j eccentric vow, to write six hundred words 
P |; So, while others ate and slept, he was 
5 aA | ng for a man with a story to tell; someone 
him. His disregard of the laws of 
s recklessness in time of danger, fretted 
life and bruised the bud of his genius 
t before it opened. 
id Bohemian tastes and faults. His care- 
ibout money matters sometimes led to 
r incidents. Once, when the bailiff was 
) his home in England and the house 
furniture sold, one helpful cablegram after 
r was forwarded to him in Cuba and there 
{ unnoticed. Crane could not be cajoled 
them, languidly remarking that some 
reditors were probably dunning him. 
palmy days of Lantern Oak, on Nassau 
New York,—the resort of Irving Bacheller 
ers, —Stephen Crane frequently favored a 
npany with a tale. Like Mark Twain, 
ild spin yarns of tremendous exaggeration 
rkable coolness. The tragedy of a boy 
n exploding pistol was a favorite; after lead- 
idience with extreme caution and seren- 
igh the account of the explosion and its 
rous details, he would cap the climax with 
t casual, off-hand remark that he ‘‘never 
OY scatter so.’’ 
regard to his literary work, I may say, 
rlyle ‘He who has much to unfold will 
es unfold it imperfectly.’’ The fragments 
left we cannot but regard as a ‘‘ mutilated 
































































































































: wre christens “ Olid Glory ”—yon banner of light ? 
The fire of a sailor enkindles its stars, 
When thunders Paul Jones, “I’ve not started to fight!” 
The blood of his shipmates encrimsons its bars. 


Wwe War’s battle-smoke is eclipsing it fast, 
And, torn by Dissension, ’t is trampled in shame, 
Who lashes himself and the flag to the mast? 
It glows with new luster from Farragut’s fame. 
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fraction’’ of what was in him. His distorted 
fancy, evident in his first story, ‘‘ Maggie,’’ pub- 
lished (at the author's expense,) over the nom de 
guerre of Johnston Smith, was, by a gradual pro- 
cess, being corrected at his death. He perceived 
his early mistakes, and, thereupon, began to re- 
duce the number of his highly-colored adjectives 
and to employ a nicer discrimination in their use. 
Defoe wrote a journal of ‘‘The Plague in Lon- 
don,’’ with as great fidelity as an eyewitness. 
With similar skill, Crane related, with extraordi- 
nary imagination, a tale of the Civil War, ‘*The 
Red Badge of Courage,’’ his first and only great 
war story. On its merits, he was retained as a 
newspaper correspondent of the Greko-Turkish 
War, and the knowledge that he was born five 
years after the termination of the Civil War caused 
universal surprise. But, without greater proof of 
the powers to which his susceptibility, his elec- 
tricity of mind, gave promise, the ill-starred Crane 
sank to earth with meteoric splendor. Robert 
Barr ventured the opinion, less than two years 
ago, that he would produce the great American 
novel, and a critic in England, where his success 
was even greater than in America, considered him 
the English-speaking Tolstoi. The place of ‘‘The 
Red Badge of Courage’’ in literature, it is stated, 
will be fixed only after the lapse of years, which 
goes to show what a fugitive thing fame is, after 
all said and done. 
a 








The Music Lovers of Dixie Land 


WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 











TH first meeting of the Southern Music Teach- 

ers’ Association, recently held at Atlanta, con- 
stituted a long step toward united action among 
the ablest musicians of the South. The first 
serious movement in the matter took place in that 
city last October. Without a member or a cent 
in the treasury to start with, and with no previous 
organization to aid in systematizing the work, it 
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O-DAY, over Islands of Sunrise it floats— 
A pennon of promise to Liberty flung 
By Dewey, a sailor, while jubilant notes 
In paeans of praises by millions are sung. 


A™ sing them again for our admirals all— 
As stormy, as calm as the billows are they. 
A toast to the Flag and the Sailor we call,— 
Together in honor,—together for aye! 


was carried to a successful conclusion. A guar- 
antee fund was secured in Atlanta, eminent artists 
engaged for concerts, lectures, and recitals, and a 
representation of prominent teachers attended 
from Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, (which sent the largest delegation,) Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, and Mississippi. The princi- 
pal aims of the association are to elevate the 
standard and to give greater attention to the intel- 
lectual side of musical education. 

Joseph Maclean, the first president of the asso- 
ciation, to whom its success is in great measure 
due, is a native of North Carolina, was educated 
musically in this country, organized the North 
Carolina Choral Association, which proved an 
important factor in the musical progress of the 
state, and is at present an organist in Atlanta and 
head of the music department of the Scott Memo- 
rial School in that city. 

Dr. R. H. Peters, the newly elected president 
of the Music Teachers’ Association, to succeed 
Mr. Maclean, is an Englishman by birth and 
education, and for the last seven years director of 
the extensive conservatory at Converse College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, where he conducts 
annually, in May, a four days’ music festival. 
This draws its audiences from all neighboring 
states. 

The teachers present at the recent meeting rep- 
resented the largest schools in the South, having 
music departments of one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty pupils or more in attendance. The fact 
was brought out that the greatest number studied 
the piano, singing ranking next. From pupils of 
these schools women's musical clubs are recruited 
in nearly every city and small town of the South. 
The programmes of the first meeting of the asso- 
ciation included six recitals, three lectures, and 
two evening concerts, Governor Chanler, of Geor- 
gia, showing his appreciation of the movement by 
holding a reception for the musical delegates in 
attendance. 

Vice-presidents have been appointed in every 
state in the South, to strengthen the membership. 
The next meeting will be held in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, in June, Igol. 
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THE DOWAGER EMPRESS PRESIDENT MCKINLEY THE LATE ADMIRAL PHILIP 








OR once the American people are unanimous on a question of policy. 
It 1s about time for American arms to be turned against the Chinese. 
Their attack on the legations was bad enough, but that was only the 

culmination of a series of high-handed proceedings. The murder of mis- 

sionaries has been going on for years. Foreigners, including Americans, 
have been opposed at every step. As a writer in SUCCESS points out in 
another page of this issue, they practically compelled Americans to wear 
queues before granting them business opportunities in the trade centers. 

The Americans—who could not have been very self-respecting, by the way, 

—had the alternative of leaving the inhospitable land at a financial loss if 

they declined to shave their heads and wear loose garments. Retaliatory 

measures in the United States would not meet this condition in China. The 
whole Chinese empire is permeated not only with intense hostility to West- 
ern civilization, but with political and moral conditions which condemn it 
in the court of nations. It is rotten physically, morally and politically. It 
is governed at the caprice of a woman of the very worst reputation, whose 
sinister nature forbids the assumption that she means to observe her 
pledges. Nothing but armed occupation by the allied powers, followed by 
the abolition of every vestige of the existing government, if not an actual 
dismemberment of the empire, will square accounts with the people whom 
the Chinese have insulted and attacked in the persons of Minister Conger, 
of the gallantly wounded McCalla, and of our missionaries and merchants. 
* * - 

The two great political parties have met in conventions and made 
their expected nominations, with the usual accompaniments of noise and 
enthusiasm. One nomination, that of Theodore Roosevelt, provoked more 
cheers than all the others. New York's governor was the one cheerable 
person in sight at Philadelphia. Young men, I have discovered, are singu- 
larly prevalent in this year of political activity. Both conventions became 
the theater of their aggressive, breezy presence and brainy work. In the 
Philadelphia gathering I counted ten governors, not one of whom was over 
forty-five years of age. One congressman, who sat as a delegate, is just 
thirty. Another, who is thirty-six, has been in congress six years. A 
New York delegate, who looked like a schoolboy, proved to be a federal 
judge, though still in his thirties. Dolliver, Woodruff and Roosevelt are 
each forty-odd. In the Kansas City convention the young men were 
equally numerous. Mingled with gray-haired patriarchs were delegates 
ranging in years down to less than twenty-five. New York sent a delegate 
who has not yet had the right to vote for a presidential candidate, although 
intrusted with the duty of helping to make one. Mr. Bryan himself is just 
bordering on forty. 

* * 

The lines of battle are gradually being drawn between the two princi- 
pal party camps. Two gladiators, one on each side, are already wrestling 
in the public arena. They are Charles B. Landis, representing the 


Republican argument, and Champ Clark, who stands for the Democratic. 
Readers of Success are familiar with the style of these champions, for 
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COLONEL W. J. BRYAN MINISTER CONGER 








both have favored its columns with brilliant productions within the past 
few months. The trust issue is receiving more attention than it did in 
1896, with both platforms containing planks of more or less denunciatory 
mention. The Philadelphia platform, as a matter of course, is the least 
severe. 

On the question of foreign policy, the two parties are as widely sepa- 
rated as they are upon currency problems. The Democrats do not hesitate 
to denounce, or the Republicans to defend, the aggressive tendency of the 
McKinley administration in regard to expansion. The position of each 
side may be epitomized thus :— 

The Democratic.—Extension of territory in remote quarters is imperial- 
istic in tendency, contrary to the spirit of the constitution, and in violation 
of the best traditions of the American people. 

The Republican.—The flag must never come down where once it floats. 
It is our duty and our destiny to float it everywhere we can. 

* * * 

Rear-Admiral John W. Philip, he of the ‘*Texas,’’ in dying, be- 
queathed to the naval service of the United States a reputation worthy of 
the most earnest emulation. He was one of those fighting men who place 
character higher than prowess, who believe in God not less than the flag 
they serve. There is inspiration in such lives. The Farraguts, the Jack- 
sons, the Howards and the Philips will live in history as self-conquerors 
fully as long as national heroes. ‘‘ Better is he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city."’ says the good book. Admiral Philip could do 
both. He spent his time, when not fighting the battles of his country, in 
uplifting his fellow men and in broadening his own character. One of the 
chief aims of his last year of life was to provide ‘‘ Jack ashore’’ with a 
salutary home. This he accomplished by the help of Miss Helen M.Gould 
and others in the form of a naval branch of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, in Sands Street, Brooklyn. No more eulogistic monument 
than this institution can ever be erected to his memory. 

* * * 

One lesson which the disastrous fire in Hoboken, New Jersey, has 
taught is the inadvisability of constructing steamships with the old style of 
portholes. At least one hundred out of three hundred victims of that awful 
catastrophe might have been saved ii these had been large enough to per- 
mit the passage of a human body. The accompanying photographs were 
taken for Success while the fire was at its height. 

ial * * 

Another outcome of the fire is likely to be the compulsory adoption of 
emergency drills aboard ships. The chief of the New York fire department 
advocates a fire drill for all sailors and others employed on vessels. Others 
who are competent to give practical suggestions think the United States gov- 
ernment might extend the benefits of the life-saving drill to all the ports of 
the country, with especial reference to the instruction of sailors. It is be- 
lieved that, with these two reforms instituted, a repetition of the Hoboken 
horror would become well-nigh impossible. 





A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HOBOKEN DISASTER 





REPUBLICAN CONVENTION AT PHILADELPHIA 





THE BURNING “SAALE” BEING TOWED INTO MID-STREAM 
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CUBA’S EDUCATIONAL DAWN 


Mary C. 


Francis 








WHEN, on the first of July, one thousand, four 

hundred and fifty teachers from Cuba land- 
ed at Boston harbor, there was marked an era in 
education which is of interest, not only to Cuba, 
but to all the rest of the world. 

Nothing could more definitely mark a century's 
progress than the advent of these instructors of 
youth on our shores, for it was in 1799 that Spain 
issued her oppressive edict which forbade Cuban 
parents to continue sending their sons and daugh- 
ters to the United States to be educated, and 
placed all those who had been so educated under 
permanent government espionage. 

One hundred years later the power of Spain hav- 
ing passed from the Western World like the shadow 
of an eclipse from the sky, over one thousand of 
Cuba's sons and daughters accept, with. joy, the 
invitation extended by America’s most famous 
university, an invitation unparalleled in history, 
and visit us, that they may carry back with them 
the true spirit of progress to those schools which 
are at length worthy of the name. 

The story of this intervening hundred years 
that lies between 1799 and 1900 is nothing better 
than a leaf from the Dark Ages. In the province 
of Santa Clara, as late as 1887, with sixty-nine per 
cent. of the population white, about seventy-two 
per cent. of the whites and ninety per cent. of 
the blacks could neither read nor write. In the 
province of Matanzas, for the same year, the whites 
were fifty-five per cent. of the population, and 
sixty per cent. of the whites and ninety-three per 

ent. of the colored population could neither read 
nor write. In 1894 the population in the four 
provinces of Havana, Matanzas, Puerto Principe 
and Santa Clara was 1,175,000, and the school 
enrollment was 47,752! 


a 





URING the fall of 1898, when 
riding over the war-strick- 


4 LAND | 
| en districts in the provinces of 


OF 


UNEDUCATED Camaguey and the Oriente, I 


met, several times, in the depths 
of the forest, half naked, half 
tarved men and women who told me that they had 
formerly been teachers, but that they had never been 
aid any salary. While spending the winter of 1900 
n Havana and gathering information about many 
things, | discovered that, in 1891, the arrears of 
salaries to teachers in the rural districts of Havana 
lone amounted to $117,957.50, a deficit which 
1 been accumulating since 1887. An appeal 
to the press at that time, and efforts on the part 
f the governor general, resulted in the payment 
1 small part of this amount, but it was never 
| in full, and,with the revolution of 1895, the 
itional gloom darkened into night into which 
» ray of light shone until the system as it is 
lay was established by a man whose name is 
stined to remain in grateful remembrance long 
ter the paving of cities and the edicts of petty 
ils are forgotten. 
he name of that man is Alexis Everett Frye. 
system for which he has labored until he has 
t an accomplished fact must remain forever 
nked with his name and with the forceful per- 
sonality which, in the face of tremendous obsta- 
s, held out until it won the day. 
On the first of January, 1899, the United States 
g went up over the palace in Havana. Eleven 
nonths later, in November, there were not more 
1an four thousand children attending school. 
(Thousands were running wild all over the island. 
[here was supposed to be a school fund, but no- 
ly seemed to know what to do with it; fifty 
ysusand orphans, left helpless by the war, made 
t once acharge and a menace to the govern- 
nt. 
\t this critical time Mr. Frye, at the request of 
retary of War Root,went to Cuba. Previously 
e had offered the government to go to the Phil- 
ppines for five years, without pay, to engage in 
cational work; but, as our troops there were 
sily engaged in chasing Aguinaldo,—and are 
yet, by the way,—it was decided that education 
there would have to wait awhile, and Mr. Frye 
.ccordingly went toCubainstead. On his arrival, 
he studied conditions and made a report to Gen- 
eral Brooke. It was evident that nothing could 
be done without a new school law. The Cuban 
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secretary was asked to write one, but said 
‘« mafiana,’’ and none was written. So, one hot 
evening, Mr. Frye went home and wrote all night 
by the light of candles, and the next day took to 
General Brooke the new law, the school law of 
Cuba as it is to-day. General Brooke sent for 
the Cuban secretary, and had him sign it, and 
then Mr. Frye wrote a course of study and began 
to set the necessary machinery in motion. 


ws 


[7 Ws then December of 1899, 
and it tookall of that month 





WHat HAPPENED 


Wuen to get things into working or- 
AMERICANS der; but the developments of 


| Took Houp the next sixty days were al- 


most incredible, and for prac- 
tical results have never been equaled elsewhere. 
Between the first of January, 1900, and the twenty- 
eighth of February, more than half of the one 
hundred and thirty-one municipalities on the 
island opened schools; over 100,000 children were 
in attendance; over 2, 500 teachers were employed, 
all at good salaries, which were paid, and the ed- 
ucational enthusiasm rolled over the island like a 
wave. From that hour to the present time, a 
steady increase has marked the growth of this 
vital life, and on the first of June there were 140, - 
ooo children in attendance; there were 3,300 
schools, 3,500 teachers; and there is not a man, 
woman, or child, from Cape Maysi to Cape San 
Antonio, who is not personally interested in the 
public schools,—and all this for the first time in 
a history of four hundred years! This fact is 
gigantic; the idea grows in one’s mind until it 
assumes proportions that project far into the 
future. 

The entire revenue of the island for the cur- 
rent year will be about $15,000,000, and _ alto- 
gether some $3,000,000, including $600, 000 spent 
for supplies and furniture, will be expended this 
year. The rush into the schools was phenome- 
nal. The town of Rodas increased its school en- 
roliment from eight hundred and forty to two 
thousand and four within sixty days. The Cubans 
themselves, after an initial opposition, when they 
thought the schools were to be ‘‘Americanized,"’ 
with an eye to annexation, came nobly to Mr. 
Frye’s assistance, and alcaldes, teachers, parents, 
local school boards, or juntas, the press and prom- 
inent citizens vied in giving every help in their 
power; and to them, as a whole, is due in a large 
measure the success of the system. An alcalde in 
Havana province provided clothing for all the 
poor children in his city by making an appeal for 
the necessary funds, and in this way obtained 
$11,000. Mr. Frye has also been ably assisted 
in his work by two Cuban gentlemen, Dr. Lincoln 
de Zayas, a man of thorough cosmopolitan cul- 
ture, an eloquent orator, a linguist, and a promi- 
nent figure in Havana politics and social lite, and 
Dr. Estaban Borrero, who has for many years had 
the education of his people at heart, and has the 
reputation of a poet and man of letters. 

The great plan of bringing these teachers to the 
United States was part of Mr. Frye's original idea 
concerning the establishment of the entire system. 
These teachers are not, of course, trained for their 
work; they were chosen from the best material at 
hand by the alcaldes, and none of them are qual- 
ified according to our high standards. It was 
necessary to train them for their work at once, 
and for this purpose Mr. Frye entered into the 
negotiations with Harvard University whereby 
free tuition for six weeks is offered them, together 
with board and lodging free of expense; in fact, 
a generous and unqualified proffer such as has not 
been known before in the history of the world. In 
addition, the government, through Secretary Root, 
who has shown much interest in the matter, has 
furnished five of its largest transports, on which 
they came, and on which they will return. All 
expenses of the trip are covered by the $70,000 
fund raised in Boston,whither Mr. Frye went, in 
April, on a special mission for the purpose, his 
own check for $1,000 heading the list. Not one 
cent comes from the revenue of Cuba, nor has 
the government advanced, or been asked for, a 
dollar. It is distinctly and specifically a gift from 
Harvard University to the teachers of Cuba,and it 
was arranged in all its details by Mr. Frye, acting 





with President Eliot and the citizens of Bosto 
and Cambridge, who responded nobly to the ca! 
for sufficient house entertainment. 

The teachers are to remain at Harvard durin 
the summer term of six weeks, during which tim: 
they will have the advantage of specially arrange: 
courses in English, the theory and practice o: 
teaching, geography, history with especial refer 
ence to the history of Cuba and the United States 
and lectures on ethics, travel, literature, etc., anc 
in connection with these will be many evenin,y 
receptions and social features. All instruction 
will be given in both English and Spanish. 
There will also be excursions to near-by places of 
historic interest, and in the latter part of August 
they are to visit New York City for a short time, 
and for their entertainment a committee of promi- 
nent citizens, consisting of Seth Low, Miss Grace 
Dodge, Robert Bacon, Mrs. Charles Russell 
Lowell, James I. Higginson, Edmund Wetmore, 
and others, have raised a fund of $10,000. 

No one can forecast the results of such a re- 
markable object lesson. Only the future can 
bring forth the fruit of such training, of the 
broadening influence of travel, of contact with 
another nation, of the inspiration aroused by our 
great public enterprises, parks, museums, libra- 
ries, laboratories, observatories, and by the gen- 
erous hospitality of a people who as yet are as 
little understood by the Cubans as the Cubans are 
by us. 

To-day, the public schools of Cuba are free, 
non-sectarian, unsullied by politics, actuated by 
enthusiasm, and dedicated in the hearts of the 
people, and in them lies Cuba’s hope for the 
future more than in any political revolution. 

ao 





Personal Magnetism and Success 











‘T° HERE is something about one’s personality 

which eludes the photographer, which the 
painter cannot reproduce, which the sculptor can- 
not chisel. This subtle something which every 
one feels, but which no one can describe, which 
no biographer ever put down ina book, has a 
great deal to do with one’s success in life. 

It is this indescribable quality, which some 
persons have in a remarkable degree, which sets 
an audience wild at the mention of the name of a 
Blaine or a Lincoln,—which makes people ap- 
plaud beyond the bounds of enthusiasm. It was 
this peculiar atmosphere which made Clay the 
idol of his constituents. Although, perhaps, 
Calhoun was a greater man, he never aroused any 
such enthusiasm as ‘‘the mill-boy of the slashes.’’ 
Webster and Sumner were great men, but they 
did not arouse a tithe of the spontaneous enthusi- 
asm evoked by men like Blaine and Clay. 

A historian says that, in measuring Kossuth’s 
influence over the masses, ‘‘we must first reckon 
with the orator’s physical bulk, and then carry 
the measuring line above his atmosphere.’ If 
we had discernment fine enough and tests delicate 
enough, we could not only measure the personal 
atmosphere of individuals, but could make more 
accurate estimates concerning the future possibil- 
ities of schoolmates and young friends. We are 
often misled as to the position they are going to 
occupy from the fact that we are apt to take 
account merely of their ability, and do not reckon 
this personal atmosphere or magnetic power as a 
part of their success-capital. Yet this individual 
atmosphere has quite as much to do with one’s 
advancement as brain-power er education. In- 
deed, we constantly see men of mediocre ability, 
but with fine personal presence, superb manner, 
and magnetic qualities, being rapidly advanced 
over the heads of those who are infinitely their 
superiors in mental endowments, 

A good illustration of the influence of personal 
atmosphere is found in the orator who carries his 
audience with him like a whirlwind, while he is 
delivering his speech, and yet so little of this per- 
sonal element adheres to his cold words in print 
that those who read them are scarcely moved atall. 
The influence of such speakers depends almost 
wholly upon their presence, —the atmosphere that 
emanates from them. They are much larger 
than anything they say or do. 
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JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS 


Winning Success 


Under .Adverse 
Conditions 


David St.Clair 
Leigh Mitchell Hodges 
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The South’s New Railroad King 


DAVID St. CLAIR 











«THE South has furnished every sort of genius 

except the financial genius, and we now 
have him,’’ said a Southern man in speaking of 
John Skelton Williams, the brilliant young Vir- 
ginian who has organized into the Seaboard Air 
Line two thousand, seven hundred miles of rail- 
road, traversing six of the southeastern Atlantic 
states. Mr. Williams fills up the gap in Southern 
talent and achievement, and is the latest and most 
striking exemplar of the fact that the South is 
progressing. 

He is making a great epic poem ot his work, 
lifting the South out of its misery and poverty, 
provincialism and prejudice, and has accom- 
plished his task without Wall Street or the use of 
watered stock. He has defeated the railroad kings 
of the East, and has saved one of the three trunk 
lines in the southeastern Atlantic states from fall- 
ing into a pool. 

This young Southerner, who has outwitted old 
railroad men like General Samuel Thomas and 
Thomas F. Ryan in Wall Street, is not yet thirty- 
seven years of age. His rise is apparently mete- 
oric, but he has done more thinking and work in 
this short span of years than most men of splen- 
did careers have been able to do in seventy years. 
When little more than a lad, his father, John L. 
Williams, told him to drop his work in the bank 
and go to the University of Virginia to study. 
Young Williams was hardly gone before the bank 
began to miss his talent sorely. The house be- 
gan to handle Southern securities, many of which, 
in those days, were hazardous risks. After a few 
months, the young man was compelled to leave 
college and hurry back to the bank, but not to 
drop his books, for he had energy enough to run 
the business and educate himself besides, and is 
now a most accomplished scholar as well as the 
South's great railroad Napoleon. 

Twenty years ago this young banker set before 
himself the hard task of mastering Southern 
finance and systematizing it so that investors from 
abroad could put their money to work profitably 
and intelligently in the South. At that time there 
was little reliable information to be had on the 
subject of Southern securities, and some of the 
Southern States had not recovered their credit 
from reconstruction politics. It was a rare oppor- 
tunity for a young man of Mr. Williams's energy 
and talent. Year after year he diligently gath- 
ered and published, in pamphlets and books, all 
the information to be had on the subject. In the 
end he knew what everything in the South was 
worth, and what it would most probably be worth 
six or twelve months ahead. Not only in Amer- 
ica, but also in Europe, men learned to rely im- 
plicitly on what he wrote or said. 

Some seven or eight years ago Mr. Williams 
was invited to examine the Savannah, Americus 
and Montgomery Railroad. The property was an 
elephant on the hands of its owners, as so many 
other Southern railroads were then. The young 
financier reorganized the property under the name 
of the Georgia and Alabama Railroad, floated a 
new loan upon it, and was made its president, 
since which time the road has enjoyed prosperity. 

His coup d’ état was planned four or five years 
ago, when it became evident that the road known 
as the Southern Air Line, running from Ports- 

mouth, Virginia, to Atlanta, Georgia, must be re- 





organized and made a trunk air line in fact be- 
tween the North and the West India seaports, or 
fall into the hands of either the Southern Rail- 
way or the Atlantic Coast Line. The people of 
some seven states would, in the latter contingency, 
be deprived of railroad competition. Most of this 
line lies between these two other lines, and, with- 
out great financial backing, its independence could 
easily be destroyed by them. 

Thomas F. Ryan, a Wall Street king, was buy- 
ing all the stock he could get hold of in the Sea- 
board Line, with a view to reorganization on what 
is believed to be exceedingly friendly terms with 
its great rivals. There was much restlessness in 
Southern railroad circles in the South as well as 
in Wall Street. Mr. Williams, backed by the 
Baltimore Trust Company, a concern thoroughly 
independent of Wall Street influences, made a 
bid for reorganization with the avowed purpose 
of putting the road beyond the clutches of 
its rivals, and making it a trunk line in the true 
sense of the term. 

Then there began a battle of giants, young 
Williams, with his capacity to work twenty-two 
hours out of twenty-four breaking down a half- 
dozen typewriters and stenographers, aided by his 
first vice-president, E. St. John, one of the very 
ablest railroad men in America, and the Southern 
people and press on the one hand; and, on the 
other hand, Thomas F. Ryan and General Sam- 
uel Thomas, backed by Wall Street and the Sea- 
board's rivals. On the part of Wall Street there 
was much calumny and misrepresentation in the 
effort to break Mr. Williams's syndicate down. 
‘‘Williams can't reorganize this road into a suc- 
cess; the thing is impossible,’’ Wall Street said, 
over and over again. And if Mr. Williams had 
had to depend upon Wall Street and New York 
brokers to get the money, he must have failed. 
There could have been no other result. The 
young man won, and his triumph has been a rev- 
elation to the money stronghold of America. 





From Plow To Professorship 
LEIGH MITCHELL HODGES 











‘HE morning mail that lay on the desk of John 
Huston Finley, one of the editors of ‘‘«Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine,’’ a few weeks ago, brought the 
formal announcement of his appointment to the 
newly created chair of politics in Princeton Uni- 
versity. This first professorship of its kind in 
this country was made possible by a gift of one 
hundred thousand dollars from two men who de- 
sire their names withheld. To be chosen for the 
place,—to become a leader in a new line of work, 
—is an honor and an opportunity such as seldom 
comes to a boyish-looking man of thirty-six. 
That he is qualified for the position and deserv- 
ing of the honor, those who know him doubt 
not, for his path has not been strewn with roses, 
and he has had many obstacles to surmount, as is 
the case with most men who win in this age. 
Born on a prairie farm near Ottawa, Illinois, 
he was taught to plow and tended the stock, be- 
cause his father was a man of modest means. 
But he was ambitious and full of energy, and, at 
ten years, he spent his spare hours studying Latin 
and algebra. At thirteen he was assisting the 
country schoolmaster by hearing the ‘third reader 
class,’’ and, before he was eighteen, he was grad- 
uated from the Ottawa High School, whither he 





walked eight miles every Monday morning, and 
back Friday evening, completing the four years’ 
course in fourteen months. Though under the 
legal age, he was licensed to teach; and, after one 
winter thus spent in the village of Grand Ridge, 
that had sprung up around his birthplace, he en- 
tered Knox College, Galesburg. Those who 
smiled at the diffident boy that first day little 
thought that in ten years he would be president 
of the college. But so it came to pass. 

When he had been in college only six months, 
it became necessary for him to go back to the 
farm to help run it. He was determined to finish 
at Knox, however, and, returning a year later, he 
did so. While there, he found time and oppor- 
tunity to work in a printing office. From his ear- 
liest boyhood he had been interested in type and 
book-making, and, when two Scotchmen gave him 
a ‘‘case’’ in one corner of their little shop, he 
was happy. 

‘If what success I have had is attributable to 
any one thing more than another,"’ he said, not 
long ago, ‘‘it is to the fact that I learned to set 
type and correct proof.’’ 

During his enforced absence from college, he 
was made principal of the villageschool. Before 
leaving college, he entered an essay contest. He 
desired to choose for his subject ‘‘The Jew in 
Modern History,’’ but could not, for lack of ma- 
terial. He feared that his leaving would disqual- 
ify him, but went on with the essay, just the 
same. One day, a young lawyer went to Grand 
Ridge to lecture. His name was Eckels, and his 
subject ‘‘The Jews.’’ After the lecture, young 
Finley explained to him his plight,and the lawyer 
offered to let him have his books of reference. 
For five days and nights Finley worked on the 
essay, sleeping only an occasional hour during 
the time. He won the prize, and also the friend- 
ship of the man who was afterwards comptroller 
of the currency of the United States, and is now 
president of one of the largest banks in Chicago. 

After finishing at Knox, he entered Johns Hop- 
kins. He had not the money to pay his way 
there, but hoped to find employment in some 
printing office in Baltimore. A long search proved 
fruitless, and he was wondering what he should 
do, when one of the professors, hearing that he 
could read proof, gave him atrial. The result of 
this was the wherewithal to pay his tuition and 
board, a friendship with some of the leading pro- 
fessors of the college, and finally a career in 
letters. He was, in 1892, elected president of 
his a/ma mater. This gave him the distinction 
of being the youngest college president in Amer- 
ica at the time, and for several years he gave all 
of his time to building up the institution, and 
made it one of the best known of Western col- 
leges. He resigned to come to the East and 
accept his present position. 

Professor Finley looks even younger than he is. 
He is a tireless worker, but fond of sports, and 
his chief pastime is printing. Several charming 
little books have already come from his own 
press, the Cadmus. He is married and has three 
children. His name is not a new one in Prince- 
ton’s annals, for his great-great-uncle, Samuel 
Finley, was once president of the university. 

‘I will encourage the discussion of contempo- 
rary politics,’’ he said, when asked how he would 
proceed with the new work, ‘‘and consider live 
issues. Further than that, I cannot, at this early 
date, give an outline of the work to be carried on 
in this department. 
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SWEETER 
THAN 
SUGAR 
M* little baby, 
Little boy blue, 
Is sweeter than sugar, 
And cinnamon, too. 


Isn’t this precious 
Darling of ours 
Sweeter than dates 
And cinnamon flow- 
ers? 
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LITTLE SMALL-FEET 


TH 


FE. small-footed girl 
With the sweet little smile, 


She loves to eat sugar 


And sweets all the while. 


Her money’s all gone, 


And, because she can’t buy, 


She holds her small feet 


While she sits down to cry. 
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THE OLD WOMAN 


"THERE was an old woman, 
As I have heard tell; 
She went to sell pie, 
But her pie wouldn’t sell. 


She hurried back home, 
But her doorstep was high, 
And she stumbled and fell, 
And a dog ate her pie. 
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EDITORIAL Note.—This interesting collection 
of Chinese nursery rhymes proves that the Chi- 
nese are by no means destitute of poetic senti- 
ment. Indeed, there is a question whether the 
pretty Oriental jingles are not rather more worthy 
the name of poetry than the English rhymes, 
which are so largely without meaning. The sing- 
ing of them is melodiously sweet in the Chinese 
tongue, there being an entire absence of harsh 
notes. Several analogies are detectable when a 
comparison is instituted between the Chinese and 
the English themes. In the English, for instance, 
the counting of a baby's fingers or toes is made 
the subject of the well-known lines, —‘‘ This little 
pig went to market; this little pig stayed at home.”’ 
The Chinese version uses the cow fora simile. It 
would be interesting to know whether or not the 
‘little boy blue’’ is the original of Eugene Field's 
pathetic poem of the same name which Reginald 
De Koven set to music so tenderly, or if the 
‘‘old woman’’ is the predecessor of the ‘‘old 
woman who lived in a shoe,’’ with whose large 
and troublesome family we are all so well ac- 
quainted. These extracts are published by cour- 
tesy of the Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York, Chicago and Toronto, and of the author of 
the forthcoming book, ‘‘Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes,’’ Professor Isaac Taylor Headland. 
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THE BAT 
BA! bat, with your flowered shoes, 
Come to us here in the room; 


This little girl will be the bride, 
And I will be the groom. 
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THE FIVE TOES 


HIS little cow eats grass, 
This little cow eats hay, 
This little cow drinks water, 
This little cow runs away, 
This little cow does nothing 
But just lie down all day,— 
We'll whip her. 
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‘THE population for thirty miles around Bradford 
Castle had grown gray, had aged prematurely, 

had assumed a ‘‘dogged’’ cast of features under 
the continual naggings, proddings, revolutions, 
reforms, and rearrangements of ‘‘Old Nosey.’’ 

London had ‘‘endured’’ during his reign in 
parliament; the whole world had _ suffered its 
‘three days’ terror’ at the hands of the ‘‘ Busy- 
body Thankless.’’ No one man had ever done 
more genuine harm to a community, with nosing 
around, stirring up ‘‘wasps’ nests,’’ and ‘‘setting 
things straight,’’ than had the Duke of Colhurst. 

At one time, while traveling in the United 
States, he had nearly precipitated an international 
struggle; in fact, the British ambassador was 
handed his papers at Washington for ‘‘insulting 
demeanor’ in trying to defend his countryman’s 
apparent effrontery, though the duke had acted 
with the best intentions in the world. 

The duke was dead. 


ws 


The world mourned the death of the Duke of 
Colhurst, and eulogized his greatness, goodness 
and many charities. But ‘‘Old Nosey,’’—no, his 
death was not mourned; the world gave a shrug 
of joy, ‘‘the sun came out,’’ Bradfordshire rose 
from its lethargy. 

Then came the reading of the will. Alas, the 
sun went back behind the clouds. ‘Old Nosey’’ 
was only dead in the body,—his deeds still lived 
on. 

Thus ran a portion of the will:— 

If, at the end of three years, my above named 
son shall not have married Vera Helen Beresford, 
the daughter of James R. Beresford, who lives in 
New York, U.S. A., then such part of my estate 
shall be set apart as will yield him £2,000 a year, 
and the remainder be distributed among the char- 
ities hereinafter mentioned. 

If Vera Helen Beresford refuses to marry my 
son, then he shall retain only the income before 
stated, and her father shall not receive the por- 
tion of my estate assigned to him 


Such was ‘‘Old Nosey’s’’ coup de triomphe. 
Why had he disarranged his family’s calculations? 
Why had he arbitrarily determined the fate of a 
little lady he had seen but once in his life, and 
then but for a few hours, on an occasion when he 
had dined with the Beresfords while in New York? 

«‘The old meddler,—why couldn't he let peo- 
ple marry whom they choose? No one has aright 
to dictate other people's personal affairs. 1 wish 
papa had never brought him here.’’ 

So spoke Miss Helen Beresford between choking 
sobs, when the conditions of the duke's will were 
first made known to her. 

ad 


‘Couldn't I be nice to him, but what I must 
marry his son ?*’ she continued. 

‘But, my dear young lady,’’ pleaded the law- 
yer who had been commissioned to impart these 
terms to the Beresford family, ‘‘this is not an un- 
fortunate affair. You will be Lady Colhurst,— 
mistress of one of the largest estates in Eng- 
land, and i 

‘‘Judge Hallowell, | am an American girl. I 
don't care to be ‘‘Lady'’ anybody, and I do not 
wish to marry an Englishman, particularly one 
whom I have never seen.’ 

‘‘But the young duke is almost an American,"’ 
explained the judge. ‘‘He owns and has operated 
a sheep ranch in Colorado for the past six years. 
Then, you don't Aave fo marry anybody. I am 
instructed to prevail upon you to visit Bradford- 
hurst in September, that you may meet and be- 
come acquainted with the family, and possibly 





the young duke himself. If you do not like him, 
or do not like the people, then my strongest ad- 
viee would be, don’t marry. Now, what is your 
answer? Will you go to Bradfordhurst? Don't 
take things so seriously, my dear young lady. 
Will you go ?’’ 

‘‘Under those circumstances, yes."’ 

‘*Will you be ready by the first of the month, 
Miss Beresford? That will give you ten days: 
time enough, is it not, to prepare yourself for the 
trip ?’’ 

‘Yes, Pll be ready by that time.’’ 

And then the lawyer left the family to discuss 
this sudden change in its affairs. 

The following days were spent in preparation, 
and the early morning of the first of the month 
found the entire family at the pier to bid the 
young lady Gedspeed. 

Ah, that was a serious moment for many per- 
sons, when the deck hands shouted ‘‘All ashore!’ 
—when the long, shaky gangways slid back upon 
the pier, and the great whistle began to roar, and 
the mighty screws churned the water as the great, 
stupid mass of steel shook off the bonds of leth- 
argy, became a thing of life, and started for its 
distant haven, thousands of miles away, and this 
bonnie, brown-haired lass was starting on a voy- 
age to ports on the distant shores of time, no one 
knew where! This sudden change in her affairs, 
the fact that she was no longer her own director, 
that she could not obey her own impulses, that 
that blessed gift, dear to the hearts of all Ameri- 
cans, male or female, was no longer hers, de- 
pressed her; that she was going to a strange land 
and a strange people, overpowered her. With 
maiden simplicity, she began to cry. 


Sl 


Now, a woman, of herself, with face severe and 
a quiet manner, may go a long way and never 
make a friend. She may be lonesome, sick, her 
troubles innumerable, and even though it is 
known, people will hesitate to offer sympathy or 
assistance. But a woman in tears! the whole 
world is her friend,the whole world bows its head. 
Tears are a bond of brotherhood provided by na- 
ture, a signal from the distressed to the more for- 
tunate. Nor was this instance any exception. 

Why, isn’t this Miss Beresford ?'’ inquired a 
low, sympathetic voice at her elbow. 

Turning, our young lady failed to recognize the 
owner of the voice, a sweet-faced girl of twenty. 

‘Don't you know me? My name is Turner. 
We met last winter at Evelyn Bridgman’s. You 
recollect, don't you ?”’ 

‘‘Pardon me, Miss Turner. I remember, now. 
I hope you will excuse my woe-begone appearance. 
You know how it is when you leave home all 
alone for the first time, don’t you?’ 

«All alone? Do you mean to tell me that you 
are on this great steamer all alone, and you are 
going to Europe all by yourself ?"’ 

«Well, I have a maid, an old servant of ours, 
to look after me, but Sarah is hardly company,"’ 
replied Vera, somewhat amused by the amaze- 
ment depicted on her new-found friend’s face. 

‘‘Well, you shall not be alone long. There are 
ten in our party. Come right along with me and 
meet my father and mother and sister, and Mr. 
Sedgwick, and,—oh, please!—you look all right. 
Everybody ought to have tears in his eyes on 
leaving the greatest and best city in the world. 
Come along.”’ 

Miss Vera was properly introduced, and soon 
became one in mind and body of the merry party 
of pleasure seekers. Of her personal affairs, she 


gave small inkling, save that she was going to 
visit friends somewhere in England. 

Now, there is a peculiar friendship between that 
hoary old sea-god, Neptune, and his fair relation, 
Venus, that dates back to a certain morn in the 
dreamy past, when the fairest of goddesses left the 
sea to rule supreme forevermore on land. The 
wingéd boy, Cupid, does the bidding of the sea 
deity quite as readily as that of his mother, in con- 
sequence thereof. Hours supplant days in the 
languid life of modern steamship travel, and not 
many of these had passed ere Cupid recognized in 
the movement and action of two young people a 


challenge to his power and reputation. Ah, be- 
ware, young people! This artful fellow; no re- 
specter of human plots and plans is he. Don't 


hope to toy with him and escape unscathed, par- 
ticularly on the sea, for there he is strongest. 
That old matchmaker, Moon, the Zephyr, the 
many-mooded Ocean, —each of these vies in ten- 
dering assistance to Cupid in his mischievousness. 
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Ah, had somebody given this warning to Miss 
Vera when Ferdinand Sedgwick volunteered 
his services as guide, the first night out of New 
York! 

‘‘Have you been up on deck yet, Miss Beres- 
ford ?’’ asked Mr. Sedgwick. 

‘“‘No, not yet; I’ve scarcely been anywhere. 
Miss Turner and her mother are not as good sail- 
ors as 1; they have been confined to their room 
ever since we left Fire Island. I feel the least bit 
queer myself. The walk on deck would do me 
good.”’ 

Now, the wind was blowing the least bit, —and 
to its melodious moaning the sea was bound to 
dance, ever so little,—and the sea’s partner? 
—why, there was nobody there save the giant 
ship,—and when ships dance, passengers, partic- 
ularly those who are used to the steady old land, 
have to hold on. Ah, mischievous Cupid! You 
are to blame for this! ; 

‘(Miss Beresford, let me offer my arm. You 
don't make rapid progress alonc. ' 

This offerwas graciously accepted. How they 
went forward to see the men on lookout, and 
aft to see the quartermaster read the log, and then 
amidships to look down the engine-room hatch, 
is of little interest to any but themselves. At 
length, having agreed to breakfast together, they 
retired to their respective staterooms for the night, 
but not to sleep,—at least, not in Miss Vera's in- 
stance. 
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The events of the day, the tuture awaiting de- 
velopment, —each of these was more than enough 
to overcome physical needs. Slowly she reviewed 
the events just passed,—it almost seemed days 
since she had arisen that morning,—then the 
sailing of the steamer, her meeting with the Tur- 
ners, and lastly, her promenade with Mr. Sedg- 
wick. 

Long she dwelt on their last topic and its at- 
tendant side thoughts. 

Mr. Sedgwick was English. By any possible 
means could the young duke be as nice as he? 
What would happen if she should fall in love with 
some man,—say Mr. Sedgwick,—at this time? 
Ah, this was serious; she must not allow herself 
to think of such things. She had no right to fall 
in love. She was different from other people. 
This awful difference,—-that is, awful from her 
point of view,—deeply affected her. She assumed 


[Concluded on page 305) 
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They that fear an overthrow 
are half conquered 








NO SUCCESS WITHOUT SERVICE 


Educated young men should grasp the fact that 
service alone brings results, material, social or 
industrial. 

As to the first, nature only gives us the raw ma- 
terial. We must take from her the things that lie 
useless, and make them minister to life. The 
farmer does not labor only to feed himself, but to 
serve bread to others; the miner does not dig up 
the coal and iron for himself, but to serve others; 
manufacturers put things together, not for them- 
selves, but to serve others; the engineer discovers 
he great forces of nature and converts them to the 
service of others. 

Service is the measure of all business success 
nd organization. It is not a question of the size 
)f the organization. If the service and the effect 
re to enlarge production, economize expense, 
heapen products, or build up the community, it 
s a good organization, and is doing Christian ser- 

ce. If the organization seeks to take away from 
the pockets of others and render no return, it is 
rambling, and one may gamble with pork, corn 

{ cotton as well as with dice. 

In this country we talk much about independ- 
ence, but there is no independence. We are all 

ependent, serving one another. Think how many 
people help to prepare our breakfast. Workers 
) Japan serve us tea, workers in South America 
erve us coffee, some near neighbor gathered the 
strawberries or milked the cow, some people in 
hicago sent us meat, and in Colorado others 
sed the cattle for market. Successful business 
en are those who are striving to render the best 
ervice to the people. 

In the next place, service is the test of social or 

litical organi ition. The question of govern- 

ent is not a m .tter of consent of the governed, 

r of the rulership of the majority. The laws 

it govern nations must be divine laws, and the 

st the legislator can do is to discover and obey 

m or suffer the consequences. Manhood suf- 

we is right, but the manhood comes first, for 

inhood is a prerequisite of suffrage. 

lhe boss rules for what he can make out of the 

yvernment. Spain ruled her colonies for what 
he could make out of them. She impoverished 

ith herself and them. 

In the last place, service is the test of all indi- 
vidual work, the test of the physician, the journal- 

the teacher, the humorist who amuses us, and 
pulpit to lead us. 

Remember this: Endowment of power is equip- 

ent for service. —LYMAN ABBOTT. 

a 

4 good cause makes a courageous heart. 
“ 

THE CHINESE OUTBREAK 

The organization commonly known as the 
‘‘Boxers’’ is a Chinese secret society which came 

vefore the public abouta yearago. -It is a society 
for the double purpose of moral and religious 
study and athletic exercise; and, among the 
country people, it is an organization which ena- 
bles members to protect themselves against simi- 


lar societies which might oppose or oppress them, 
as well as against avaricious officials. 
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As a religious organization, members devote 
themselves to the study of Confucian classics and 
the occult doctrine of Taoism, which leads them to 
believe in the elixir of life and its power to pre- 
serve them from knife and sword, shot and shell. 
They circulate these reports among the people and 
the army,so that the soldiers themselves are super- 
stitious enough to believe them and are afraid to 
fire on the Boxers. 

As an athletic society, they have a regular sys- 
tem of athletic exercises called Aung ju, which 
means ‘‘work-man.'' These exercises consist in 
sitting in particular positions, moving the head and 
arms, standing, lying or walking; rubbing the 
kidneys and other parts of the body, standing 
straight and bending only at the hips, catching 
the toes, walking on the hands and feet like a 
tiger, all the time rolling the saliva from side to 
side of the mouth, and swallowing a stipulated 
number of times, meanwhile paying particular 
attention to the breathing. They have numerous 
books which give illustrations of the various posi- 
tions, and instructions as to how to carry them out. 

This organization was constantly harassing the 
Roman Catholic Christians in Shanghai, and in- 
volving them in cases of litigation. This led the 
church to appoint two priests whose duty it was to 
take charge of such cases. Because of their su- 
perior knowledge of foreign as well as Chinese 
law, and of the Chinese language, they were more 
than a match for the officials, and won the cases 
for their clients. This angered the ‘‘Boxers’’ as 
well as the officials; and, when the former began 
to openly attack the Christians, the officials paid 
no attention to it, but allowed them to persecute 
them at will. 

Now, there are those who say that all these 
troubles are brought about by Christianity. For 
the sake of argument, let us grant that they are. 
Then, according to the same line of argument, all 
the persecutions of Nero, and the burning of 
Rome, were brought about by Christianity. The 
same thing has existed everywhere Christianity has 
been propagated. Therefore it would be well to 
give up the propagation of Christianity alto- 
gether. 

Will those lovers of peace who pursue this line 
of argument tell us why it is that all the Christian 
countries have the highest degree of civilization, 
and, among these, those which have the purest 
form of Christianity rank first? Or is it supposa- 
ble that a disturbance of this kind is worse for 
China than the years of sorrow she has passed 
through, by the use of opium, which was not in- 
troduced by Christianity, but by a government ? 
Every war China has had with foreign govern- 
ments has been on account of trade. Shall we 
give up trade because China does not want to 
trade with foreign nations? The wretched and 
immoral condition of Chinese ports at the present 
time is due to trade and the class of foreigners 
that follow in the wake of trade. Do those who 
argue thus suppose that China would be better 
without these religious traders, and the counter- 
acting influence of the moral and religious restric- 
tions of Christianity} ? 

Practically all the western learning China has at 
the present time is the result of mission work, and 
almost all educational institutions are under the 
control of those who went out as missionaries. 
Among these we may mention the Peking Impe- 
rial University, Tien-tsin University, Shanghai 
College, and Arsenal schools, together with all the 
Anglo-Chinese schools in the empire. So that, 
admitting that certain troubles of this kind are the 
indirect resultof Christianity, we must not forget 
that great good is accomplished by the same force ; 
and, if the eyes of the country are opened, the lib- 
eral party put in power, and the empire properly 
launched upon the sea of prosperity, —on the same 
principle, and by the same arguments, this will 
be due to Christianity. 

The facts of this whole matter are that the 
present disturbance has been brought about by 
the unprovoked persecutions of the hoodlum ele- 
ment in the Boxer society, and by the absurd 
idea that they will be able to stamp out their 
enemies and drive all foreigners from their shores. 
They hate the missionaries, but not more than 
they hate the diplomatic people and business 
men. Whoever wears foreign clothing is, to 
them, a ‘‘foreign devil,’’ whether he be a minister 
plenipotentiary or a minister of the Gospel. 

—Isaac TAYLOR HEADLAND, 
Professor Peking University. 
a 


“True manhood is imperial. It does not need the 
rite of coronation, for it is crowned already. Its maj- 
esty is supreme in all lands, all ages, all worlds. 
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WHAT IS «SUCCESS ?”’ 


The question is, what is success in life? If th: 
accumulation of money is to be regarded as suc 
cess, then the man who accumulates the larges 
amount is, of course, the most successful man 
It is a very common idea that the acquisition o 
wealth means the equivalent of success. ‘But th: 
man who stands at the head of his profession, o: 
of an honorable avocation, is certainly successful, 
too. The men who, in addition to success in 
business, or success in their professional careers, 
accomplish the most in promoting the common 
good and in raising character, are the real rep- 
resentatives of success. In them the world at 
large has the greatest interest. 

A gemius is successful, in spite of poverty. He 
seldom succeeds from the world’s point of view, 
because, as a rule, he lacks a degree of selfish- 
ness, and the temperament of application neces- 
sary to success. A genius is very humane, very 
attractive, and generally very worthless; yet he 
adds much to the sum of human happiness. We 
forget his shortcomings, and remember only those 
traits which excite our admiration and feelings of 
kindly regard. What would the world have been 
without Burns? What is the world's definition of 
success? It seems to me to be the fulfilling of 
one’s duty, or calling; the giving of a little more 
sunlight and music; the benefiting of one’s fellow- 
men. —WILLIAM LINpsay, 

United States Senator, Kentucky. 
_ 


Remember that the hand cannot safely reach 
higher than does the heart. 


THE LOVE OF EXCELLENCE 

If I could give but one word of advice to those 
who are trying to get on in the world, I should 
say, ‘‘Constantly cultivate a love of excellence."’ 
It is surprising how the mind and character ex- 
pand and grow upward by the application of this 
stimulus. 

Nothing has more to do with forming a strong 
character and ability of a high order than 
constant cultivation of a love of excellence, a de- 
termination to do to a finish whatever we under- 
take. It is not enough to do a thing pretty well; 
it should be done as well as it can be done. 
“Oh, that is good enough!'’ has been the unsafe 
stone in the foundation of many a life which has 
caused the building to topple. 

A habit of incompleteness formed when young 
is the secret of innumerable failures. Cultivating 
an upward tendency in all that we do, and hold- 
ing steadily a high ideal in the mind, is a per- 
petual stimulus to do things better and better, a 
daily incentive to a love of excellence. 

A habit of half doing things, or of doing them 
in a slipshod manner, will soon leave its demor- 
alizing mark on the character. The mind soon 
becomes accustomed to low ideals, and little by 
little the fine edge of conscience is blunted. 

The world wants your best, and you should re- 
solve early in life never to give anything but the 
best of which you are capable. Put your best 
thought, your best work, your beSt energy into 
everything you do. Make up your mind that 
you will never do anything by halves, no matter 
what others may do. Your life is worth too much 
to be thrown away in half doing things, or botch- 
ing anything you undertake. 

There is a great satisfaction in doing things just 
right. It is a perpetual tonic to feel each night 
that you have not been slurring things during the 
day,that you have done everything you attempted 
just as well as it could be done. This sense of 
completeness, of things well done, has a most 
salutary influence in strengthening the character, 
and bringing all the faculties into harmony, in 
qualifying us for better and higher work. 

I should advise a youth starting out in life to 
adopt the motto, ‘‘Perfection to the finish.’’ This 
should be the motto of the young, for its adop- 
tion early in life may mean all the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

People laughed at Stradivarius for spending 
months and months in making a violin. They 
thought he was throwing his time away. But to- 
day a Stradivarius, wherever found, is worth from 
five to ten thousand dollars, or several times its 
weight in gold. Everything that has immortality 
stamped upon it has been done in the most pains- 
taking and careful manner. 

If the characters of criminals, of tramps, of the 
great army of unemployed and side-tracked peo- 


[Concluded on page 308) 
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Modest Merit in Ohio 


CLAYTON HOLLAND, JR. 








r was a retreshing discovery that I made on a 
recent western trip. I found three Ohio men 
who are not in politics, who never expect to be- 
come president, and who are of a retiring disposi- 
tion. I am _ strongly tempted to copyright my 
‘‘find.”’ 

Of the three, one man has only recently re- 
formed, having so far yielded in the past to the 
blandishments of the Ohio political atmosphere as 
to have served aterm in congress. He is W. J. 


White, whose reformation is now believed to 


he complete. At twenty, this man walked up and 
down the streets of Cleveland looking in vain for 
employment. He had learned the trade of a 


candymaker, but work was slack at that particular 
tune. While walking through Euclid Avenue, 
one day, he espied a glittering gold coin on the 
sidewalk. He put his foot on it hurriedly, looked 
around to see whether anyone was looking, and 
then transferred the coin to his pocket much more 
nimbly than he has ever juggled money since. 
It proved to be a five-dollar gold piece. With 
this money he purchased a barrel of sugar, opened 
a little candy shop, and started on the high road 
to fortune. He has become a millionaire. 

‘(I would give ten thousand dollars to-day,’’ he 
told me, ‘‘if I could find the person who lost that 
lucky five dollars. It proved the turning-point in 
my life, for, instead of going to work as an em- 
ployee, I began life as a manufacturer.”’ 


vs 


This success-winner proved his mettle by work- 
ing eighteen hours out of twenty-four, inventing 
new combinations in confections, and becoming 
master of his trade. Nobody envies him his luck, 
for he actually rose superior to it, and would have 
risen in the world without it. 

Lewis H. Cowles, from the editorial sanctum of 
the Cleveland ‘‘Leader,’’ is a passive observer of 
the strenuous political life of the Western Reserve. 
Like the great founder whose name he bears, and 
whose pen he wields, Mr. Cowles is satisfied with 
the intellectual pleasure of shaping party policy 
and molding public opinion. The editorial rooms 
look the same to-day as in the olden times when 
they echoed to the tread of a Giddings or a Gar- 
field, or held excited conferences of leaders in na- 
tional politics. They are quieter, that is all,—in 
keeping with the change which has come over the 
editorial office in American affairs. Presidents 
are no longer made by the Greeleys, the Watter- 
sons, the Weeds or the Cowleses. Their suc- 
cessors write the platforms and let the conven- 
tions and the bosses do the rest. 

The third Ohioan who has earned my honorable 
mention is Charles F. Brush, who has man- 
aged to light his own path to wealth while illumi- 
nating other people's. Self-made from his toes 
up, he has been content to exemplify in his career 
the wonderful possibilities of the determined 
American. There is romance in his life, of 
course,—the romance of achievement, the sharp 
contrasts between poverty and riches, the inspira- 
tion of brains put to proper use,—but not a word 
of this will Mr. Brush relate himself. He retreats 


SUCCESS 


COUNT CASSINI E.P.RBRYAN 


FIGURE 


in panic from the praise of his friends. He. will 
not admit that he has done anything worth men- 
tioning, this man who employs tens of thousands, 
who earns millions out of his electric patents, and 
who has caused the ‘‘light to shine in dark 
places,’’ pretty nearly everywhere. He is a mod- 
est man, surely, for a westerner, and,—think of 
it!—an Ohioan. 





Sketches of Two Great Diplomats 











Two DIPLOMATS at Washington, the British am- 

bassador, Lord Pauncefote, and the Russian 
ambassador, Count de Cassini, are the leaders of 
the two wings, or camps, of international struggle. 
These are the generals who direct the grand 
maneuvers of international policies. Lord Paunce- 
fote isthe ‘descendant of a family of bankers enno- 
bled in the early part of this century for services 
to the House of Hanover. Count Cassini springs 
from that great Italian tamily which, in the sev- 
enteenth century, immigrated to France, and for 
one hundred and forty years, through four gene- 
rations, gave the heads to the Paris astronomical 
observatory. Count Cassini’s father went to Rus- 
sia and undertook the direction and organization 
of the budding scientific corps at that capital. 
Cassini holds a French title. Curiously, although 
descended from a family of such eminent mathe- 
maticians, the count has little taste for such cal- 
culations. The character and make-up of Cassini 
is a study for the physicists. He is a wonderfully 
attractive man, cordial, and brilliant in repartee. 
He is unique as a diplomat who permits himself 
remarkable freedom of speech. He never hesi- 
tates to characterize in vigorous language policies 
to which he is opposed. Some of his utterances 
are brave to the point of daring. On the other 
hand, he is very reticent concerning many things 
about his personality. He is a charitable man, 
and, although no one ever heard a word from him 
as to his good deeds, the benevolent organizations 
of Washington all know him for a friend. His 
rooms are full of trophies. Many of them are 
gifts of sovereigns, others prizes won in the hunt- 
ing field or in competitions of manly sport. He 
is a keen shot, and gallant swordsman, as well 
as polished courtier. His rooms are adorned 
with many royal and imperial gifts. Golden 
boxes, in which repose the jeweled orders person- 
ally presented by sovereigns, tokens from his own 
emperor, swords of dazzling magnificence, and a 
thousand and one pieces of ‘diplomatic bric-a-brac, 
make his residence a veritable museum. 

Lord Pauncefote has few of these characteristics. 
He is tall, grave, kindly and dignified. He is a 
builder rather than a creator. He is patient and 
often wins victory from defeat. This well known 
figure of diplomacy is sincerely regarded both at 
home and in this country as the highest type of 
the successful diplomat. Yet if one were to at- 
tempt to recount his brilliant coups d’ état, it 
would be difficult. Although defeated in all 
his great efforts, success of the highest order will 
crown his departure from public life. For many 
years he has been dean of his corps, and as such 
directed their conferences and public proceedings. 
So cordial and fair has he been that even among 
the jealousies and educated suspicions which sur- 
round him, he has never made a misstep. 
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He Preferred Work to School 


JANE F. WYNN 





TT! rapid rise of Edward P. Bryan, who has 

resigned the vice-presidency of the St. Louis 
Terminal Association to become general manager 
of the New York Rapid Transit Subway Company, 
is instructive to an unusual degree. Mr. Bryan 
was born in Lebanon, Kentucky, in 1847, and 
is the son of an Episcopal clergyman, the de- 
scendant of an old Virginia family, who had 
been graduated from William and Mary College. 
The father was anxious that his son should be 
graduated from his own a/ma mater, and with 
that end in view insisted upon his completing 
the high-school course. 

‘¢But when vacation came,’’ said Mr. Bryan, 
‘‘l began to spend a great deal of time in the 
office of a friend who had just learned telegraphy, 
and it was not long until I could manipulate the 
key myself. I thought there was nothing better 
in the world; so that ended my school days.’’ 

‘Have you never regretted the education you 
missed ?’’ was asked. 

‘«No, indeed. If one of my boys—and I have 
five of them,—should decide that he wished to 
follow the business of railroading, I should not 
think of such a thing as sending him to college. 
In these days it is necessary for a young man to 
get a place for the entering wedge, and the four 
years that he spends at college are lost time to 
him as far as his business is concerned. At the 
end of that time he is not satisfied to take the 
boy's place, which he ought to take, to learn the 
details of the business, and he has lost an oppor- 
tunity of which some one else in the meantime 
has availed himself.”’ 


ad 


For over twenty years Mr. Bryan was engaged 
in telegraph and agency work for railroads. From 
Knoxville he was transferred to Louisville, as 
superintendent of the terminals of the Louisville 
and Nashville, and, in 1892, was transferred to 
St.. Louis. His wife, whom he married in 
Frankfort, Kentucky, was the daughter of Sylves- 
ter Welsh, a prominent engineer on the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. In 1895 he became general man- 
ager of the Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis. He is under a contract in New York for 
a term of five years at a salary of twenty thousand 
dollars per annum. This is the most gigantic 
rapid transit undertaking in the country, and the 
fact that Mr. Bryan has been chosen is sufficient 
proof of the esteem in which he is held, and his 
hosts of friends in St. Louis are glad that such 
worth as his should be appreciated abroad. 

Mr. Bryan is quite a reader, and keeps in touch 
with the best literary work of the day. He has 
no prejudice against college education, and, if his 
boys decide to study for professions, he intends 
to give them every educational advantage; but he 
maintains that the time spent in acquiring a 
knowledge of business is at least as well spent as 
that required for the mastering of academic 
studies. 

= 

‘‘What we need just now is the free coinage of Ameri- 

can manhood. We want the remonetization of character 


We want all workingmen voters to realize that they are 


16 to 1."" 
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N OW slowly up they bring their dead 


From out the silent, dim-lit room; 
No prayer at their quick burial said, 
No friend to weep their doom. 
rry waves have seized them, one by one, 
owing down their prey, go roaring on. 
—R. H. DANA. 


[is AN ill wind that blows nobody any 
i good,’’ remarked the second mate, with 
. rk like the smile of a wolf. 

Wind exclaimed Dusenbach, ‘‘never talk 


of wind to me after such a beautiful calm. 

1s been better for our purpose than all the in- 

try we could have used. It has promoted you 

Only think, too, that old Horner 

ave been the first to take the fever!’’ 

ne would almost think that he was inocula- 

for it,"’ said the other, solemnly. 

But now to business, Mr. Dunscomb,’ 
n Dusenbach, sternly, 


r€ hrst mate, 


) a 


said 
but with a distortion 


e like that of a laughing hyena; ‘‘are the 
pe ?”’ 
Dead ripe!’’ said Dunscomb. 
t the younker, Reynolds ?’’ 
e boy's as fierce as a shark. He laughed 


ped and cried out like a crazy man when 
him a leetle into the plot of our comedy. 
oO his teeth as if he could have bit a 
spike in two, and said: ‘That proud old 
Y wcoop Vanderlin, has refused me his 
ter; and now all I ask is to be appointed 
ian!’ ’’ 
then he shall be the doctor, and I 
rnish medicine. But let me see,—self- 
on is the first law of nature. They have 
fever down aft; therefore, there they must 
hey infect the rest of the ship's com- 
sions and water are getting short; 


y Pp! ysi¢ 


fee Pr 
’ I 


ently, if they have any, they must pay 

) for them. Ha! Dunder und Blitzen! This 
re bit. ’Tis sweet to make them give, 

en you mean to take. In this way they 

one for in a few days, without our hav- 


‘ 7 ” 


any more ar—ar— 
said Dunscomb; and, with a 
f mutual ferocity, they separated. 
1 as many days, seven hapless passengers 
nched from their floating prison into the 


irse 
irse to 


ulation,’’ 


s wind is getting too fair,’’ said Dusen- 
lancing with discontented eye at the rapid 
y of the vessel; ‘‘we are not ready yet to 
e Delaware.”’ 
ll I get her upon the wind, sir ?’’ 
ko, Mr. Dunscomb.’’ 
ays longer they beat up and down the 
gland seas, daily giving to the waves two 
ree of their unhappy victims, until only eight 
shed wretches were left, most of them 
inted with the strange disease. At each 
they would catch a glimpse of the blue 
of promise, and would weep and wring their 
and in the most piteous accents entreat to 
shore. But Dusenbach was not yet 
to go into port. 
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earts that break and give no sign 
Save withering lip and fading tresses, 
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Till Death pours out his cordial wine 
Slow-dropped from Misery's crushing presses, — 
If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven! 
—HOLMES. 
«*You are sick,—you are dying,’’ said Vander- 
lin, tying in his berth, as he extended his right 
hand to his wife, his left to his daughter; ‘‘let 
the wretches have all, if so be that will save 
us."" 
‘‘Never!’’ exclaimed his high-spirited wife; 
‘they shall have my lite first.’’ 
«‘And our child's ?"’ 


“And father's mother said Mary, in an 
agony of tears. 
‘What will it avail, my husband ?’’ asked 


Madam Vanderlin, firmly, although her lip quiv- 
ered. ‘‘They must and will have our lives. It 
is necessary to their safety, and this they knew 
when they inaugurated their horrid system. The 
ministering angel who has thus far kept life in us 
has told us that nothing short of a miracle can 
save us. Some of the crew have taken the fever, 
so they must make a landing soon, and they can- 
not take us with them. In a few days, therefore, 
disease or their knives must destroy us!’’ 

“You say truly,’’ said the mournful voice of 
young Reynolds, as he softly entered the cabin. 
«But, living or dying,’’ he added, as he knelt be- 


side Mary, and clasped her hand, ‘‘we will 
go hence together. Aye,’’ he continued, with 
clenched teeth, ‘‘I am not a ruffian, but I am 


forced to appear on deck, for our common good. 
And this dagger,’’ he muttered, as he drew it 
from his bosom and clutched it fiercely, —‘‘if but 
a hair of her head is touched, shall measure Du- 
senbach’'s life or mine."’ 

“Oh, since so it must be,’’ said Madam Van- 
derlin, ‘‘oh! that we could part together, and in- 
stantly! But—His will be done!’’ 

‘‘His will be done!’’ responded her expiring 
partner; and that very day, at evening, his body 
was committed to the deep. 

‘“‘Well, Doctor Reynolds,’’ said Dusenbach, 
the next morning, ‘‘how’s practice ?—A distressing 
condition of health in the cabin, eh ?”’ 

‘‘] dismissed one patient yesterday, you know, 
replied the youth, with a grim smile. 

“Aye, but the faculty on shore could have dis- 
missed all three in less time. Provisions are get- 
ting very short; we must go into port soon, and 
with a clean bill of health, you know. There 
must be quicker cures, or I shall have to send 
Mr. Dunscomb to consult with you.”’ 

Want and disease had indeed reached the crew, 
and they had begun to murmur. But a power 
was gathering in the air that would accelerate the 
consummation of the drama. 

* + * . * 
Into the teeth of death she sped: 
May God forgive the hands that fed 
The false lights over the rocky head! 
—WHITTIER. 

‘«’Twill be a miracle if this northeaster don’t 
bring us a windfall,’’ said John Dory, with his 
nose to windward like a jackal scenting his prey. 





He was standing with half a dozen hard-looking 
fellows under Clay Head, gazing out upon the sea 
that maddened and drove to their very feet with a 
violence rarely witnessed, even on weather-beaten 
Block Island. 

‘Belay all that! Tom Kindo,’’ said another, as 
one of them reeled and nearly fell before the fury 
of the blast; ‘‘you’d better put in your deadlights 
and rig your sea legs, before you try to look this 
wholesome breeze in the eye.’’ Then he began 
to whistle in that peculiar key in which a seaman 
invokes the wind, with now and then an ejacula- 
tion of ‘‘Blow, my good breeze, blow!’’ They 
stood upon the rocks under the bluff, gazing out 
upon the sea like birds of ill omen, trying to pierce 
the increasing darkness, and ready to plunder 
whatever the elements might spare. It grew 
darker, and with discontented looks they began to 
seek a position of greater safety, in the direction 
of ‘‘The Hummock,”’ long since swallowed by the 
hungry ocean. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ said John Dory, ‘‘the wind’sa 
little east of northeast; and, if there’s anything 
within a hundred miles of the coast,it must come 
in. 

“If that tall fellow that stood hereaway yester- 
day morning were only there now,’’ said Kindo, 
‘we should have the picking of his bones."’ 

‘‘Bones, boy?’’ said Dory; ‘‘we'd have the fat, 
and Davy Jones might pick the bones.’’ With a 
laugh, he started homeward, when a distant heavy 
sound came floating with the blended mist and 
spray down on the fierce ‘‘line gale.’’ All 
stopped, listening with eager ears. Again and 
again it came, booming .heavily on the night 
wind. 

‘Tis a signal of distress!'' cried Dory; ‘‘now 
three to the lights and three to my pilot boat!"’ 
In a few minutes three fires were lighted at as 
many different points, and by the glare of one a 
boat was seen stealing, like a specter, out of a sort 
of harbor into the thick darkness of the ocean. 
The signal guns continued to be heard at frequent 
intervals, for an hour or two, as the ship neared 
the coast. 

* * * * * 
Within the bay, one stormy night, 
The isle-men saw boats make for shore, 
With here and there a dancing light 
That flashed on man and oar. 
When hailed, the rowing stopped, and all was dark. 
‘‘Ha! lantern-work We'll home! They're playing 
shark!"’ —R. H. DANA. 

‘‘Are you sure of your bearings, pilot?'’ spoke 
the anxious voice of Mark Dusenbach, through 
the din of the tempest. 

«Aye, aye, sir,’’ said the voice of John Dory, out 
of the top of his monkey-jacket; ‘the larboard 
light and the further light bear dead upon the 
reef. 

‘‘Keep her away, then!’’ cried the excited cap- 
tain. 

‘‘And the starboard light and the further light, 
in a line, bring us into smooth water and soft bot- 
tom. A leetle more,—luff, now. luff! So— 
steady!’’ 

But a broad phosphorescent glare appeared on 
the weather bow, toward which the ship, bowed 
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low with her side to the wind, was furiously dash- 


ng. 

Pilot, are you sure ?—very sure?’’ cried the 
lmost distracted captain of the ‘‘Palatine.’’ 

“Very sure, sir. The starboard light—’’ 

“To perdition with your lights, sir! What is 

,at there forward? Don't I see—don't! hear 
reakers ?"’ 

«You must be 'tarnal dull if you don't,’’ said 

lory, coolly. 

With a muttered curse, Dusenbach dealt him a 
slow that sent him reeling into the lee scuppers. 

‘Keep her away!’’ he shouted with all the 
night of his lungs. —‘*Away with her!-—Away!”’ 

-and he sprang to the helm himself, and put it 
hard up. The ship made a rapid sweep and once 
more darted off before the wind. The next mo- 
ment she stopped with a shock that made her 
quiver in every timber and nearly sent the masts 
»y the board. 

«Where are we ?’’ screamed the captain. 

‘In the Mouse Trap,’’ said Dory, calmly shift- 

ing his quid,—‘‘smooth water and soft bottom, 
you remember, —fits like a mold."’ 
' «Rig a noose in the main top-gallant halyards!"’ 
shouted Dusenbach to his men, as he ground his 
teeth in rage. ‘‘When you next set a mouse trap 
and catch a lion, you'll be careful to keep your 
hands out of his mouth, my old boy!"’ 

‘‘Look you, master captain,”’ said Dory, very 
calmly, ‘‘you may save yourself the trouble. Do 
you think me such a fool as to come out ona 
night like this, for the mere honor of being ship- 
wrecked in your company ?’’ 

Dusenbach’'s only answer was a blank, unmean- 
ing stare, but he motioned his men back to their 
stations. 

‘I say,’’ continued Dory, with a tone and man- 
ner in which the very spirit of honesty seemed to 
breathe, —‘‘does it look reasonable that I should 
leave my warm home on shore, and board you on 
such a night, and risk being drowned or mur- 
dered, for the mere pleasure of wrecking you, 
when it has been proved to-night that the quickest 
way of doing that is to let you steer yourself?’ 

«Ain't there the reef ?’’ asked the bewildered 
captain, ‘‘and wa'n’t you steering the ship dead 
upon it ?”’ 

“To be sure it is.—To be sure I was. The 
channel lies close under the lee of .the rocks, —it 
ain't wider than an Indian trail,—but I can make 
a ship walk it the darkest night that ever fell. 
But you drove the pilot from the helm, and here 
you are.”’ 

‘‘Where ?’’ cried Dusenbach. 

‘In the Mouse Trap, so called, as I've told 
you,’’ said Dory; ‘‘smooth water and soft bottom, 
inside the Horseshoe Reef.’’ 


+ * * * * 


The ship works hard; the seas run high; 
Their white tops, flashing through the night, 
Give to the eager, straining eye 
A wild and shifting light 
‘Hard at the pumps !—The leak is gaining fast! 
Lighten the ship !—The devil rode that blast!" 
R. H. DANA. 


The night wore slowly away, and dawn showed 
that the ship was stranded on a sand bank within 
a semicircular reef, and hardly a cable's length to 
leeward of the breakers. Through the mist the 
shore was dimly discernible, over a quarter 
of a mile away, and on it three ghostly figures 
of the men who had confidently waited all night 
for the results of Dory's famous skill as a ‘‘pilot."’ 

The vessel was tolerably well protected, save 
when some gigantic breaker overleaped the barrier 
of rocks and dashed upon her with the force of a 
cataract. But this grew frequent, then incessant, 
as the gale rose steadily to a hurricane. All her 
boats were swept away; none could come from 
shore, and even Dory cast anxious glances land- 
ward, 

‘‘How long will she last, pilot ?"’ 

‘‘Why, I've known a ship thumped to pieces, a 
leetle further out, in about four hours.’’ 

But the ‘‘Palatine’’ stood it wonderfully. The 
clank, clank of the pump-brakes was heard con- 
stantly, and she seemed to settle steadily into the 
sands, but four hours went by without a spar or 
plank yielding. At length the sun set; and the 
tempest, as if its errand was accomplished, gath- 
ered up its clouds and vanished. With the first 
puff of the pleasant southwest breeze that suc- 
ceeded the storm, Dusenbach seemed his old self 
once more. Calling Dunscomb and Reynolds 
aside, he told them that the bows were so badly 
stove when they grounded that there was no hope 
of saving the vessel, so he proposed to remove the 
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valuables, fasten the sick sailors and passengers 
below, and set fire to the ‘‘Palatine.’’ 

Although Reynolds was convinced that Dory 
had purposely cast the vessel away, and so dis- 
trusted him greatly, he decided to tell him the 
true state of affairs on board. 

‘‘Whew!"’ said the pilot, with a low whistle; 
‘‘but this beats all natur’. But I'm glad if I can 
ease the account by helping you, for I thought we 
were going to be a leetle too bad.’’ 

He signaled to his comrades on land, who came 
off in two boats. Dory sent them for more, and 
soon they began to ply busily between ship and 
shore with valuable loads of goods, all landward 
bound. With the last load Dusenbach sent twenty 
of his men as guards. 

‘I will leave my boat under the ship's stern, 
captain,’’ said Dory. ‘‘From the looks of the 
bows, you may have need of one before your men 
return."’ 

* nw * * * 
The scream of rage, the groan, the strife, 
The blow, the gasp, the horrid cry, 
The panting, throttled prayer for life, 
The dying’s heaving sigh, 

The murderer's curse, the dead man’s fixed, still glare, 

And fear's and death's cold sweat,—they all were there. 

~ DANA. 


Dusenbach strode the deck with a hurried step 
and a gloomy brow. ‘‘Better make all snug at 
once,’’ he muttered; and, calling three grim- 
looking fellows, he gave a few whispered orders. 
Two entered the steerage and one the cabin, but 
darkness shrouded the deeds of that night. There 
were groans and shrieks upon the night wind, but 
none can tell what caused them; and _ heavy 
plunges into the water, but who knows but they 
were occasioned by casting shot overboard? As 
Reynolds, who had been sent to examine the 
bows, returned aft, he saw a man, knife in hand, 
emerge from the cabin. 

‘‘Wretch!’’ groaned the youth, as he clutched 
the throat of the assassin, ‘‘what hast thou done?’’ 

“I cannot do it!—I cannot!—I cannot!’’ gasped 
the ruffian. 

‘‘Fool! Coward!” hissed Reynolds, his pres- 
ence of mind returning at once. ‘‘Give me the 
knife,—I'll do it." He rushed into the cabin. 
“Oh, heavens!’’ he exclaimed, hardly daring to 
use his eyes, ‘‘the villain said he could n't do it.”’ 

«*Nor has he,’’ said Madam Vanderlin, ‘‘unless 
his looks have killed her.*’ 

‘I am prepared to die,’ 
her eyes as from a swoon. 

“No, no, be yourself now!’’ implored the 
youth. Let us seek life, not death!’ He bore 
her aft, removed the deadlight with a hurried 
hand, and almost shouted for joy as he saw the 
face of John Dory appear at the cabin window. 

‘Softly, lad! quick and softly,’’ said the latter, 
receiving from the sailor his lovely burden and 
carefully laying her down in the boat. In less 
than a minute more, Madam Vanderlin and Rey- 
nolds were safe on board; the painter was loosed, 
and the boat was allowed to drift clear. The 
sails were then hoisted. 

‘‘Well, madam,”’ said Dory, ‘‘it was ‘cutely 
done, that's certain, almost as well as my piloting 
last night; and | hope ‘twill go somewhat toward 
balancing a heavy score I have been running up 
on the debit side of the great account book, to 
which I am afraid there will be some items added 
before morning. Captain Reynolds,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘here are your trunks, you see, and some of 
madam’s, i take it, from the ’nitials. 1 was care- 
ful to have them stowed in my boat, to which, as 
they were putting off, I slyly added myself. You'd 
better not land. Some of my comrades are none 
too reliable; and, besides, we don't want most of 
our townsmen to suspect what we're really doing. 
Longshore witnesses might make trouble for 
themselves as well as for us.”’ 

«‘But Dusenbach, the villain!'’ 

‘‘Leave him to John Dory and a private Block 
Island court-martial! His punishment shall be 
seen from here to Nantucket.—But here we are, 
near the point. If you'll leave the boat at Tuck- 
er's wharf, in Newport, I shall get her again. 
Here’s a smooth sea, a fair breeze, and bright 
starlight, and yonder’s Seaconnet Light. Good 
bye."’ So saying, he sprang overboard, and 
struck out for shore. 

The three voyagers reached Newport the next 
day, and left the boat as directed. When fully 
recovered, Madam Vanderlin gave Mary as a bride 
to her preserver, and all settled in central Penn- 
sylvania, where some of their descendants stil! 

live and will recognize from tradition parts of this 


‘ said Mary, opening 
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story, in which, as far as possible, I have faith- 
fully preserved every important detail of the orig- 
inal records. ° 
* ¥ 7 * * 
The words they speak, we may not speak 
lhe tales they tell, we may not tell 
Mere mortal man, forbear to seek 
The secrets of that hell! 
Their shouts grow loud! ‘Tis near mid-hour of night! 
What means upon the waters that red light? 
R. H. DANA 


Return we to the ‘‘Palatine.'’ It is midnight 
deep. John Dory and his six comrades are on 
board, for the captain has decided to take advan- 
tage of the favoring wind to remove other valua- 
bles, previously abandoned With four sailors, 
he stands by the main hatch, ready to hoist what- 
ever six of his men rummaging in the hold may 
make fast to. 

‘What have they got hold of now?”’ 
asked Dory, in a tone of surprise. 

Dusenbach and his men clustered around the 
hatchway, and bent forward slightly as they 
looked curiously down. Quick as thought, Dory 
tripped the captain,and hurled him into the hold, 
his men following under similar treatment from 
the other wreckers. The hatches were closed and 
barred, and every avenue to the inner parts of the 
vessel locked. There was a running up and down 
the decks for a few minutes, and then the boats 
put off. But before they had gone a cable's 
length, three heavy columns of smoke rose from 
the ‘‘Palatine,’’ which was soon a mass of flame. 
Dory and his men sailed round and round the 
ship to cut off the retreat of any whose impossi- 
bility of escape they had already made deathly 
sure. 

But, even on that night, the superstitious hor- 
ror connected with the ship began to be felt. 
Hundreds of honest men, attracted by the awe- 
inspiring spectacle, stood on Clay Head. Scores 
of reliable people declared afterwards that they 
saw some of the poor wretches burst from the 
hold and run up the masts, where they hung from 
the yards until the fierce heat overcame them and 
they dropped into the fires below; and that, when 
the flames raged highest, a female form was dis- 
tinctly seen standing on the quarter-deck in the 
very hottest of the fire, till the whole mass sud- 
denly went out,and the last tongue of flame curled 
upward, as if the arch-fiend had sunk into the sea 
with his prey. 


suddenly 


* * 7 aa * 


They ask him why he wanders so, 
From day to day, the uneven strand. 
‘*T wish, I wish that I might go! 
But I would go by land; 
And there's no way that I can find; I've tried 
All day and night !"’—He seaward looked and sighed. 
—R. H. DANA. 


‘‘You must be hungry, boys,’’ said Dory, the 
next morning, to the twenty ‘‘Palatine’’ sailors 
still watching the bales of merchandise and boxes 
of valuables piled on the shore. ‘‘Here are half 
a dozen turkeys my comrades have roasted and 
basted well. Eat and welcome!’’ He did not 
add that he had basted them with the ‘‘medicine’’ 
Mark Dusenbach had given Reynolds for Vander- 
lin, but which the youth had not used. A day 
or two later, however, when stricken with the 
deadly ‘‘fever,’"” most of the men mistrusted 
treachery, but it was too late. The few survivors, 
after a quiet talk with Dory, not only agreed to 
forego all claim to the rich cargo, and thus save 
their lives, but even supported the wreckers’ 
claim that Dusenbach had promised them the 
ship’s full lading if she could be safely beached. 

The seven divided the plunder, but soon led 
troubled lives. Four, as if determined to remove 
as far as possible from their companions in crime, 
emigrated to the mainland; but hard drinking 
brought them to untimely graves. To the three 
who remained, the curse of a haunted existence 
was extended to a preternatural old age. At 
length, Dory alone survived, and there seemed to 
overbrood his mind and memory the crushing bur- 
den of an inexpressible loneliness. He decided 
to move to the mainland, but a nameless fear 
came upon him. He who had once exulted in 
breasting the billows in the swirling tumult of the 
wildest storms would shrink with horror from the 
mere touch of salt water. Again and again he 
paced the shore, completely round the island, 
looking with feverish, insatiable longing towaru 
the mainland, and vainly searching for some dry 
path thitherward. At length he was confined to 
his bed, but even there he raved continually of 
the ‘‘Palatine,’’ and his glazing eyes looked their 
last upon her fiery wraith. 
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A BRIDGE IN THE IMPERIAL PALACE GROUNDS 





\mericans, to Succeed, Must Wear Queues 


ROBERT MACKAY 








[°° Avorp all misunderstanding regarding the true cause of the disturb- 
ce in China, permit me to state explicitly that the ‘‘Boxers,’’ in their 
country, are known as the men of the ‘‘Great Knife Society,’'—des- 
es who work in secret, terrorizing the villagers and planning to drive 
foreign devils’ from their land. They include lawless beings who may 
ompared with the same element which exists during a strike in the 
ted States. They also comprise the great Tong (company,) that mur- 
rs for pay. Out in San Francisco, where many of them live in the Chi- 
rter, they are known as ‘‘Highbinders."’ The foreign mission- 
of China call them the ‘‘Know-Nothing’’ party. 
[he enmity of the Catholic missionaries toward them has been the 
of their warfare. It began by an attack on a Catholic village 
Li, where the Boxers met with such a terrible repulse that their 
nd taste for bloodshed were increased; hence the continuance of 
stility. 
Let no man, however, who has admired the Chinese as a thriving, 
hospitable race, judge them from the deeds of this secret band. 
ypinion that it is nothing but the most ribald nonsense to claim 
Chinese governmental authorities are giving assistance to the 
nd that it is equally absurd to say that they have any understand- 
the empress regent, or with the emperor, Qwang Hsu. Both of 
in Peking, and the foreign diplomatic representatives have 
1em. The Chinese authorities aim to meet any reasonable de- 
he outside powers. We had in the United States, some years 
Know-Nothing’ party. It was a movement against foreigners. 
ovement in China has the same political and philosophical 
inded on probably more aggravating grounds. For years in 
ese empire there have been rumors and rumors of the partition of 
foreign powers. As these rumors have been broadened and 
»y the masses, hostile feeling on the part of the people against 
nd missionaries and their converts has increased. 
ng as this condition exists,—and I fear it will exist as long as 
tries to stamp its foot where Confucius has laid the stones of 
-the man who hopes to find in China a road to success and 
will be oppressed by many difficulties. He will find that 
f the most charming, productive and progressive countries in 
inything but pleasant, and that his hopes for building up a 
will be blocked by the members of the Great Knife party. Yet 
full of chances. A live American who travels the country sees 
of opportunities where, by the introduction of American ideas 
he might handle the great products for which that country 
e He finds it a country full of great possibilities for a man able 
I commission house for importing the later commodities of 
nvention and the exporting of the Chinese products. For the 
tor, the dentist, the railway engineer and the mechanic, China 
er a very profitable field. 
) skeptical have the Chinese become that they care to deal only 
own products, and to make their dealings with the old- estab- 
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HOW THE GREAT CHINESE WALL LOOKS 


lished English houses conducted by men who have been in China for 
years, who have proved their affection,—and affection it must be,—for the 
Chinese, and who have taken Chinese partners into their business. For 
the importing of foreign goods the Chinese have acquired a great disgust. 
Outside of railway materials, they prefer to abide by the manufactures of 
their own, even though they are inferior. 


When I first visited Shanghai, | met an American with his beard U 
shaved and a queue down his back. I looked at him and wanted to 
laugh. I thought it would take a great deal to make me make such a fool wh 
of myself. But when he introduced me to others with loose clothes, queues, ott 
shaved heads and all,I began to take the matter more seriously; and, when g° 
I went up to Chi-Ning-Chow, in the province of Shan-Tung, I found it Al 
necessary to don the native garb in order to appease the minds of the le 
‘‘Know-Nothings.’’ There and there only did my semi-baldness stand me be 
in good stead, for I was able to wear the queue without indulging in the th 
unpleasantness of a head-shave. by 

This man whom I met in Shanghai was a good example of that fine cl 
stamp of young American whom one meets in all parts of the world now- . 
adays, trying to develop a fortune. He told me that he was endeavoring A 
to purchase certain brands of tea for some South American houses. He . 
was looking for a dark, heavy leaf, that makes a strong brew. In South . 
America,—the land of black coffee and rank rum,—the lighter shades of t 
tea have little or no effect on the palates of the residents. This man was . 
even willing to pay Chinese planters to blend and grow plants to suit his ° 
purpose. But everywhere he met with the greatest opposition. The : 
planters believed that he was insincere, and was nothing more than the : 
forerunner of a missionary band which was trying to pry into the secrets of 
tea-growing and the private lives of the growers. 


Long travel through many countries has made it clear to my mind that- 
there are three things which have wrought ruin in those foreign lands 
wherein honest trade could be built up by honest men. These are whis- 
key, an enforced civilization, and a false use of the Bible. By whiskey | 
mean the introduction into such countries as China, Japan, and the South 
Sea Islands, of the manufacture of rum and its insidious, fascinating and 
ruinous effect on the natives. By civilization | mean the introduction of 
such methods as are wholly unnecessary to an already civilized people,such 
as changes in dress, fashions, and other hybrid social customs. By the 
Bible,—and I would say nothing against the good book,—I mean the in- 
troduction of cant by unprincipled hypocrites, whose only aim in attempt- 
ing to spread the Gospel has been their personal gain. 

The Chinese,—most skeptical of all people,—swearing by traditions 
that have been carried through ages, swearing by the inventive genius of 
their people, and by the word of Confucius, which antedates the word of 
Christ,—do not want the modern ideas of physiology, economics and re- 
ligion. That is why the foreigner, whether his purpose be business or 
religion, is cast aside. 

If you see in China the distant green fields of success, if you want to 
go there and make money, you must be able to assure the Chinese that you 
are not going to tell them anything about religion or modern society. 
You must meet them on their own ground. You must not talk to or be 
seen with missionaries. You must conduct business and business alone. 
You must accept all af 


You must never try to get the best of the Chinese. 
their hospitality with becoming graciousness. 
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A PRIVATE LAKE IN THE PALACE GROUNDS, PEKING 





THE WELL USED BY THE GERMAN EMBASSY 











Let Us Have Trained Consuls 


R. Von BERGEN 








A Statesman’s View of The Situation 


CHARLES DenBy, J/ately United States Minister to China 











NCLE SAM has more than a passing interest in the Chinese trouble. 
The missionaries and the diplomats in the Peking district are not all 
who must be protected. The United States, like Great Britain, France, and 
other powers, obtained the allotment of a tract of land from the Chinese 
government which is located in the Yang-Tse Valley and is known as the 
American Concession. Shanghai is its rich metropolis. Without this val- 
ley, with its hundred millions of industrious, thrifty people, China would 
be like an eggshell without meat. The American Concession, known by 
the Chinese as Hong Kew, is the largest in extent. It is largely occupied 
by factories, the only residents being Portuguese or Eurasians from Macas, 
classified under the undignified term of ‘‘Black and Tan.'’' The British 
Concession contains all the leading business houses,—English, German, 
American, Dutch, etc. Here, in the street called Kew-Kiang Road, the 
United States consul-general is located. The two concessions are joined 
into one municipality, of which the consuls are ¢x-officio members, while 
the taxpayers elect a supplemental number. The municipality supports an 
excellent police corps, public school, parks, roads, and a large volunteer 
corps, composed of young foreign merchants. There is a cathedral and 
several other churches; also hospitals and private schools. The financial 
management is admirable; there is neither peculation, profligacy nor waste, 
and the different nationalities work together in perfect harmony. The 
kindly feeling between British and American merchants is easily ob- 
servable. 

Japan’s ambition for commercial supremacy in China has not, o1 
course, been realized; yet it has certainly challenged the jealousy of Russia 
and caused that power to hasten the Siberian Railway through Manchuria 
to Port Arthur, and latterly to hurry troops to the points where they will do 
the most good. The battle for trade has only begun. Will it be a fight to 
a finish between the leading powers, even after the present disturbances 
have been checked? Will hunger for a foreign market lead great nations 
to struggle for it, like dogs for a bone? 

No American citizen can be arrested save under a warrant issued by 
the United States consul, and his case is disposed of in the United States 
Consular Court. It is to be regretted that a great nation like the United 
States does not possess a trained consular corps. Great Britain main- 
tains a corps of student interpreters at Peking, who, after passing an ex- 
amination in the Chinese language, enter the consular service. France, 
Germany and Russia have followed this example. A United States consul 
should, at least, be master of the language of the country to which he is 
accredited. His services would be more valuable, and he would repre- 
sent the republic with greater dignity. As it is, these officials are handi- 
capped by their ignorance of language and customs, and made uncom- 
fortable when brought into contact with their trained colleagues of other 
ations. Where extra-territoriality clothes them with the judicial ermine, 
they should also be able to interpret the law. Above all else, the salary 
should be commensurate with their services, and faithful service entitles 
them to a pension. The dignity of the great republic and the magnitude of 
our interests in China imperatively demand such improvement. 



















Fe® many years there existed in China what was called the codéperative 

policy,—that is to say, on important occasions the foreign representa- 
tives all acted together through their dean. Unitedly, when the occasion 
seemed to demand combined action, the whole diplomatic corps presented 
to the Tsung-li Yamen the grievance complained of, and always secured 
some form of redress. Those halcyon days terminated when Germany, in 
1897, invaded Shangtung because two missionaries had been murdered by 
a mob, and since then there has been no semblance of harmonious action. 
It has been every man for himself, whether in pressing retribution for 
wrong, or securing concessions. 

The first serious riot which occurred in China during my stay was in 
1886, when the property of the Methodist mission was destroyed at Chung- 
king. No person was injured, and here I will say that, during my stay in 
China, no American was injured, except in the slightest manner. At Ku- 
tien, in 1895, when nine English persons were killed and five wounded, a 
spear was thrown which grazed the ear of an American lady missionary. 
For this outrage, China promptly paid me two thousand dollars, Mexican. 
On another occasion a missionary was ordered by some soldiers to surren- 
der a hired cart. He did so, and the /aofaz,, on my demand, paid the 
gentleman one hundred dollars, Mexican, for the insult and inconvenience. 
It is safe to say that a year has hardly passed since the treaties were signed 
without the occurrence of a riot. Almost unremittingly the foreign repre- 
sentatives have protested against the remissness of the Chinese government 
in protecting the persons and property of their nationalities residing in 
China under the stipulations of treaties. Incendiary placards, infamous 
publications, insults, and attacks upon life and property, formed the sub- 
stance of their remonstrances. It was stated by the dean, Herr von Brandt, 
in a paper addressed to the Yamen in 1891, that, up to that time, 
in not one single case had the culprits been punished. In most cases, in- 
demnities, however, were paid. In the Chung-king case I was paid, if I re- 
member correctly, 25,000 /ae/s, which sum was sufficient to reimburse the 
mission for all its losses. 

When, in 1868, Anson Burlingame was sent by the Chinese government 
as an ambassador to the treaty powers, one object of his mission was to 
obtain from them an assurance that in the future they would look to the im- 
perial government for redress, and not to the provincial authorities. The 
foreign governments and their representatives have adhered strictly to this 
policy, but its results have been inadequate. Again and again have the 
Chinese been warned that, if they did not comply with their treaty obliga- 
tions, force would be used to punish the guilty and to secure redress, but the 
treaty powers have never been willing to put these threats into execution, 
and so the system of paying indemnities has been steadily pursued, and 
acquiesced in. There has been something ludicrous, sometimes, in the 
settlements. In one case the house of an American consul in a town on the 
Yang-Tse was looted, and, on settlement, the /ao/az asked the consul if the 
sum of 25,000 /ac/s would pay him for his losses. He promptly said it 
would, and received the money. In that case the damages of the United 
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SHOULD A Country GIRL Go To THE CITyY?---A Symposium 





As a Rule, She Should Not 


JEANNETTE L. GILDER 





| ANNOT give any cast-iron rules to govern 
this question. It depends altogether upon 
he girl, and upon the ‘‘career’’ she wishes to 
irsue, whether she should go to the city or not. 
By ‘‘city,’’ these girls almost invariably mean the 
\merican metropolis, New York. When country 
ris write to me, however,(and a great many do, ) 
sking if | would advise them to come to the city, 
almost invariably say, ‘‘No, don’t come.’’ | 
nk that very frequently country girls, attracted 
yy the outside glitter and show of city life, and 
pressed with the idea that their talents will 
here be given full scope, leave their homes and 
e work which they can best do, only to be sub- 
merged and, perhaps, utterly lost sight of, in the 
derness of a large city. Opportunities are, of 
urse, greater in the city than in the country, 
t the competition is also greater, and I believe 
an ambitious girl has as good a field ina 
llcity asinalarge one. Girls often write to me, 
ng they want to come to New York to engage 
I urnalism, for instance. I advise them, in- 
stead of coming to an already overcrowded center, 
take what is at hand and make something out 
t; to try their skill on the paper in their own 
wn Why shouldn't a girl win success on 
paper in Chicago, Cleveland, New Orleans or 
soston, as well as in New York? 
Much stress has been laid on the temptations 
h beset the unsophisticated country girl who 
s to a large city to earn her livelihood. While 
e dangers and temptations that surround her 
nnot be exaggerated,—indeed, I think ‘«Suc- 
does not print enough pages to point out 
the snares and pitfalls that lie in her path,— 
velieve the self-respecting girl, the one who 





ns business, who goes with an earnest purpose 
ew, is just as safe in the city as in the country, 
sometimes safer. 
a a“ o 
The City Is a se 


Spider’s Web for Them 


ELIZABETH B. GRANNIS 





| wouLp not advise the average country girl to 
to the city. The avenues open to girls 

rge cities are more numerous and remunera- 
nin the country. City life also quickens 
ictivity, and affords ambitious girls oppor- 

to acquire broader knowledge, and to 

e a diversity of gifts, which most girls pos- 
Integrity and strength of character is the 

n foundation for any permanent success, even 
large ability or talent possessed by girls seek- 
vorthy careers. An interesting, prepossessing 
ntry girl with little or no money, and without 
protection, is usually wholly unprepared to 

with the gilded sewers and galvanized pit- 

to be avoided or overcome only by high prin- 
ind womanly tact. Statistics, observation 
experience have proved that a great many of 

e girls who come from the country to the city 
hout the strong safeguard of wise and _ intelli- 
gent training, make sad attempts at reaching the 
oal they seek. Armies of flippant, reckless, 
daring young women who come to the city with 


high hopes plunge down to ruin and desolation, 
and bring disappointment with heartbreak to 
the dear ones they have left, when, if they had re- 
mained in the country, they might have builded 
helpful and happy homes. In my position I have 
had special facilities for observation along these 
lines,and have witnessed many cases of sad havoc 
to the country girls, and a goodly number of suc- 
cesses, all the way from the tobacco factory em- 
ployees up through the professions. Many a girl 
leaves her home contrary to the wishes and en- 
treaties of her family, and comes to the metropo- 
lis, where, soon, just like the fly, she gets entan- 
gled in the spider's web. She is caught in the 
snares of flattery by the opposite sex, unwhole- 
some girl companionship, or a wicked, inordinate 
ambition. Many girls are utterly inexperienced, 
and often those who think they know most are in 
the greater danger. Some man, from the head of 
the firm all the way down to the one on a par with 
themselves, invites them to a champagne supper, 
and in their simplicity they believe that they were 
singled out to receive so flattering a courtesy from 
this particular man. The young unsophisticated 
widow shares the same fate as the dressmaker’ s or 
milliner’s pretty little errand girl, when she ac- 
cepts the first invitation, declared to be a pure 
act of platonic friendship on the part, maybe, of 
the college-bred, worldly-wise and moneyed man. 
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No innocent, unsuspecting girl or woman ought 
to be expected by any man to assume the respon- 
sibility of protecting herself against the great odds 
of men of experience and advantages. Yet the 
girl should be taught that society's custom com- 
pels her to assume all responsibility, and that, 
with divine help and womanly vantage ground, 
she can possess and acquire implicit control by not 
accepting a first ungracious courtesy. Every girl 
should be taught the danger of accepting a first 
glass of champagne, and a first invitation from an 
employer, particularly from married men for 
lunches, theaters, drives, or any other special 
attention. If an employer of a young woman 
extends an invitation to her for his own home, 
with his wife and children, there is generally no 
risk in accepting. When everything has been 
urged for and against country girls taking up their 
residence in the city on their own resources, it 
must be admitted that nearly all depends upon 
the sort of girl who should or should not leave the 
country for the city. I have always been a stanch 
advocate of the idea that most girls should receive 
appropriate and efficient training for self-support 
in almost any direction, and there is little to fear 
for strong, self-reliant girls whose characters are 
based on high moral principles and _ spiritual 
or religious conviction, no matter where their 
work or missions may lead them. 
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She Must, and She Should 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON 





WHEN the question, ‘‘Should the Country Girl 

Go to the City?’’ is asked, I take it for 
granted that the country girl is all right. The 
vast majority of country girls are. I do not want 
to talk about the weak or the feeble, mentally, 
morally, or physically, but about the complete 
girl, the character fully armed and equipped for 
the battle of life. Considering the country girl in 
this light, I believe she should go to the city or 


wherever her business or chosen profession or 
work leads her. The country boy should do the 
same; he wi// do the same. The girl has an 
equal right with the boy to choose her work or 
her profession, and if her choice makes it neces- 
sary for her to go to the city, she must go; there 
is no alternative. We are not like men on a 
chessboard, to be moved about by some power 
outside of ourselves. We are moved by our own 
thoughts, our own desires, and each girl must be 
guided in her choice of a life-work by the divine 
impulse from within. A woman's sphere is lim- 
ited only by her individual . possibilities, and, in 
simple justice, and for the benefit of the race, the 
wives and mothers of the future should be allowed 
to develop their powers and possibilities to their 
highest limit. It is evident to any thinking per- 
son that this cannot always be done in the coun- 
try. 

If the country girl desires to become a teacher, 
she must go to the city to the high school, the 
normal school, or the college, to study what she is 
to teach and how toteach it; and, if it is necessary 
for her to go to some college or university in the 
Old World to complete her preparation, let her go. 
I would place no unjust restraint or limitation 
upon the ambitious, well-balanced girl. If she 
chooses the stage as her profession, she must go 
where she can best fit herself for the highest ex- 
pression of dramatic art. Where shall that be? 
Surely not in the country. If she wishes to be- 
come a lawyer, she cannot do much in a country 
town. She must go to the city and study in the 
law schools. If she desires to make the pulpit 
the field of her future labors, she cannot stay in 
some obscure country town studying theology 
with a little half-fledged country parson; she 
must go to a theological seminary, and the best 
are usually in the large cities. 

Girls cannot sit up in the Adirondacks and 
study medicine, law, theology, philosophy and 
the arts and sciences, fit themselves to become 
college professors and presidents, or to obtain the 
degrees of A.B., LL.D., Ph.D., or M.D. So, if 
woman would attain her widest usefulness, her 
highest power for good, the country girl must go 
to the city or wherever her choice of work leads 
her. 
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Buying a Postage Stamp 


Mary KEALTY 











A WOMAN purchasing a postage stamp seldom 

realizes that it is a courtesy extended to her. 
Her usual way is to rush breathlessly into a drug 
store, and, in charming disregard of conditions 
therein, to demand: ‘‘A two-cent stamp, please!"’ 
The druggist, nine times out of ten, is busy wait- 
ing on a customer, and unable, if not unwilling, 
to serve her. She stamps her foot, exclaims audi- 
bly, ‘Oh, dear, why don’t he hurry up!’’ and, 
when at length he comes and politely explains 
that he does not handle postage stamps, she gives 
him a glance that would freeze a marble statue. 
In the very next drug store Miss Highty-tyty is 
liable to invade a crowd of customers all clamor- 
ing for soda water, to buttonhole the only clerk 
in attendance, get her two-cent stamp by force of 
arms, and triumphantly rush out without so much 
as saying ‘‘I thank you.’ 

It may seem a little thing, but that single sen- 
tence, ‘‘I thank you,"’ is in reality the test of 
courtesy in every-day life, and if every girl who 
buys a postage stamp would remember to use it, 
—well, more drug stores would handle them. 
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WIDDECOMBE FAIR, BY PARMELA COLMAN SMITH 


“HERE are thousands of ambitious young wo- 

men art students in the United States. Every 
summer, at graduating time, a small army of them 
goes forth from the special schools of New York 
and other cities. They are fully determined to 
devote their lives to art, and during summer voy- 
ages in the country fill their sketch books with 
material for the serious work which is to begin 
in the autumn. But in a great many cases 
this serious work never begins at all, for it 
often happens that the girl with the sketch book 
is herself the most attractive part of the landscape 
she may be depicting, with the result that Cupid 
busies himself with her affairs, and an artistic ca- 
reer is practically ended at its outset. From this 
fact the conclusion may be drawn that Cupid is an 
enemy to art. 

Yet it has been said that women, viewed col- 
lectively, have stronger art instincts than men; 
and, as a matter of fact, the number of profes- 
sional women artists is increasing rapidly. 

The making of decorative designs for carpets, 
wall paper, calendars, book covers, and for many 
other purposes, and the drawing of figures for 
fashion plates, are becoming distinctively femi- 
nine spheres in art. Some of our best miniature 
and poster artists are women, as are a number of 
very talented workers in oils and water colors. 
But in illustrating for the weekly and monthly 
periodicals, which is a most lucrative branch of 
work, the men, to a considerable extent, monopo- 
lize the field. 

The illustrating of short stories and novels, ana 
much other work of this kind, is very congenial 
to women, and offers them a field which is far 
from overcrowded and which offers adequate 
financial rewards. 

Mrs. Alice Barber Stevens, who is in the prime 
of life, may be regarded as the pioneer woman 
illustrator, and has the advantage of all the others 
in years, experience and reputation. Mrs. Ste- 
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LITTLE SHOPPERS, By FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 
vens's drawings, which, recently, have been seen 
most frequently in the ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal,"’ 
are chiefly remarkable for their portrayal of char- 
acter. Every figure has strong individuality. 

Another artist who goes straight to life for her 
models and has won her laurels in the drawing of 
real characters is Christian Bredin. She lives 
on the East Side, in New York, at a distance 
from the artistic quarter of the town, for the pur- 
pose of encountering interesting characters in 
their natural element. Not long since, Miss 
Bredin aroused the indignation of a man in the 
West by one of her pictures, published in ‘‘Ains- 
lie’s Magazine.’’ The character was that of a 
close-fisted and peculiar old gentleman, and the 
picture, according to the man who protested, was 
that of a worthy church deacon in Ohio. The 
man declared that the figure was an exact por- 
trait of his friend, and thought it outrageous that 
such liberty should be taken with a gentleman in 
private life. 

The ‘*‘Maud Humphrey baby’’ has won a rep- 
utation for her creator, and she well deserves it, 
for her very spirit of ingenuous and joyous child- 
hood seems to be embodied in these remarkably 
quaint and dainty products of Maud Humphrey's 
brush and pencil. 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company now publishes 
every year a children’s book illustrated by Maud 
Humphrey. The last was ‘‘Sleepy-time Stories,"’ 
by Mrs. Ballington Booth. 

Through Maud Humphrey's influence, her sis- 
ter, Mabel, gave up a musical career and became 
an artist. She has some of her sister's deftness 
in drawing children, but prefers to portray char- 
acters and fashionable young women and men of 
the day. Her girls are graceful and charming. 

Florence Scovel Shinn has brought many small 
boys and girls who are more or less naughty and 
unwashed into the art world. Mrs. Shinn draws 
children of the streets and gives each a clean-cut 
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NOT A VEIL TO FIT, By BeRTHA BAKER 
individuality. Mrs. Shinn, whose works appear in 
«« Life,"’ ‘<Truth,’’ ‘‘Ainslie’s Magazine,’’ and 
other periodicals, signs herself Florence Scovel S., 
in order to avoid confusion on the part of the 
public of her identity as an artist with that of her 
husband, Everett Shinn, who is also well known as 
an illustrator. These young artists first met and 
loved one another at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, where they studied 
four or five years ago. 

Seddie Boardman Aspell draws in heavy, dash- 
ing lines that compel attention; and, since she 
signs it merely ‘‘Aspell,’’ would lead one to con- 
clude that her work is the product of a man’s 
hand. Miss Aspell has been called to jury duty, 
and the City of New York has attempted to collect 
a fine of fifty dollars because she paid no atten- 
tion to the summons. Unrestrained and original 
in her style of work, she does not use a model 
to any great extent. When she desires to draw 
a figure of a modish young woman, which is 
often, she sits in front of a big mirror in her 
study and sketches herself. 

Another very young and original artist is Par- 
mela Colman Smith. Her figures of men and 
women cannot be said to be exact copies of na- 
ture, having some of the elements of caricature, 
like the characters in Dickens's novels. 

Many of the young artists have entered the art 
field by way of the comic papers. This was the 
case with Bertha Baker, who can do excellent 
work with both brush and pencil, but who has 
made her reputation chiefly by her humorous 
drawings of animals. Mrs. O' Neil Latham has 
won fame and money as a humorous artist on a 
comic paper. Everybody who reads ‘‘ Puck”’ 
enjoys the spirited pictures signed with her name, 
although few know they are the work of a woman. 

There are a number of other women who have 
found a very lucrative occupation in illustrating, 
and there is room for all who can do good work. 
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TO MAKE A FIVE-POINTED STAR 


AS APPROPRIATE to the great wave of patriotism 

which is sweeping over the country, and 
which has resulted in the commendable resolution 
that all public schools must commence their daily 
exercises by singing a national anthem and salu- 
ting the American flag, I wish to say a few words 
about the history of our glorious banner. 

Our tlag as known to-day,—that is, with the 
thirteen alternate red and white stripes representing 
the original states of the Union, and a star for 
each state,—had its official birth on June 14, 1777. 

Congress then said: ‘‘Resolved, that the flag of 
the thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, al- 
ternate red and white, and that the union be thir- 
teen stars, white in a blue field, representing a new 

ynstellation. 
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The committee that decided on the flag con- 
sisted of George Washington, Robert Morris and 
Colonel Ross. The first flag was made by Betsy 
Ross, whose name has been so connected with our 

itional history that the incident is well worth 

telling. 

Betsy was born in Philadelphia, January 1,1752, 

e sixth daughter of Samuel and Rebccca Gris- 

Her parents were members of the Society 

of Friends, and her father, a noted builder, assisted 
n the erection of Independence Hall. Betsy was 
bright girl and grew to be a beautiful woman, 
noted for her amiable manner. Skillful with the 
needle, she was fond of embroidery and other 
work of that character. She was married to John 
Ross in December, 1773, and engaged in the 
ipholstery business at Number 229 Arch Street. 

When Washington wanted a sample flag made, 
Betsy Ross was recommended by George Ross. 
Washington, accompanied by Ross and Robert 
Morris, went at once to the upholstery shop in this 

igine Betsy's surprise at the entrance of 
General Washington and Robert Morris. Her 
pleasantly explained the purpose of their 

ind, as they wished to avoid publicity, she 

ted them into her little back parlor. They 

ked if she could make a flag. She replied, «I 

lon’t know, but I will try.”’ 
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Washington then drew from his pocket a small 
paper on which was a hurried pencil sketch show- 
the outlines of a flag of thirteen stripes with a 
d dotted with thirteen stars. Betsy noticed 
t the stars, as drawn by Washington, had six 
points, and suggested that they have only five. 
He admitted that she was correct, but he preferred 
r that would not be an exact copy of his coat- 
rms. He supposed a six-pointed star could be 
more easily. 
lhe reply of Betsy was: ‘Nothing is easier if 
nly knows how,”’ and, quickly folding a piece 
paper, with one clip of her scissors, she pro- 
luced a perfectly formed five-pointed star. This 
point was then yielded in her favor and the design 
redrawn. She was left to make the sample flag 
ording to her own ideas of proportion. It was 
soon completed, was accepted by the committee, 
und adopted by congress, June 14, 1777. 
In May, 1777, congress drew an order to pay 
setsy Ross £14 12s. 2d for flags for the fleet in the 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 











HE winners of this month's prize puzzle competition, to 

the number of one from each state, will be entitled 

to an Eastman kodak, or a handsome American watch, 

with gun-metal case, each of the value of five dollars. So- 

lutions must be received on or before September 1 to be 

considered, and the names of the successful puzzle solvers 
will be published in the October issue. 

As announced, one more puzzle by Sam Loyd will ap- 
pear, in the September number of SUCCEsS, in the series 
of four for which we made the 

SPECIAL OFFER 

We will pay one hundred dollars ($100,) to each man, 
woman, or child who wins three out of the four prizes. 

By this plan all readers of SuccrEss have a fair 
chance in Sam Loyd's great puzzle contest. 

The answer to ‘‘The Grant Mathematical Prob- 
lem'’ will be given next month. 

The names of the prize winners in ‘‘The Pony 
Puzzle’’ contest are printed on page 313 of this 
Issue. 




















CORRECT SOLUTION OF “THE PONY PUZZLE” 





Delaware River. She soon received the contract 
to make all the government flags, and held it for 
many years, her daughter, Mrs. Clarissa Wilson, 
continuing it until 1857. 

The Betsy Ross house is two stories to the eaves, 
with eye-like windows and a long, sloping shin- 
gled roof. The bricks of which it is built came to 
this country as ballast in the hold of the ‘‘Wel- 
come,’’ and were mortared into what was then a 
pretentious dwelling under the supervision of 
William Penn. 

The Betsy Ross house is in a perfect state of 
preservation, having been purchased by a popular 
subscription, which contains an honor roll of 
500,000 names. The accompanying cut gives a 
capital representation of the building. 

Many puzzlists are familiar with the old trick of 
folding a square piece of paper so that one 
straight cut will produce a five-pointed star. 
Betsy Ross's knowledge of the trick has connected 
it forever with her name, but I wish to refer to a 
curious problem connected with the construction 
of the flag, which,so far as I am aware, has never 
been commented upon. 

The flag originally had thirteen stripes, but, ac- 
cording to the ‘Congressional Journal,’’ January 
7, 1794, a resolution was introduced to add two 
stripes and two stars, because Vermont and Ken- 
tucky had come into the Union. Mr. Goodhue, 





THE HOUSE OF BETSY ROSS 


of Massachusetts, thought it ‘‘a trifling business 
which ought not to engross the attention of the 
house.”’ 

Mr. Lyman, also of Massachusetts, retorted 
that it was ‘‘of the greatest importance not to of- 
fend the new states."’ 

Mr. Thatcher, of Massachusetts, branded it as 
‘‘a consummate specimen of frivolity.’’ 

Mr. Greenup, of Kentucky, considered it ‘‘of 
very great importance to inform the rest of the 
world that we now have two additional states.’’ 

At the suggestion, however, of Mr. Boudinot, 
of New Jersey, who thought ‘‘Vermont and Ken- 
tucky ought to be kept in good humor,"’ the bill 
was passed. On January 13, 1794, it was ordered 
that from and after May 1, 1795, the flag should 
have fifteen stripes and fifteen stars. 

Twenty-three years later, in December, 1817, 
Mr. Wendover, of New York, had the following 
resolution passed :— 

Be it enacted, that from and after the fourth 
of July next, the flag of the United States shall 
be thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red and 
white, and that the union be twenty stars, —white 
in a blue field, and that, on the admission of a 
new state into the Union,one star be added to the 
union of the flag: and that such addition shall 
take effect on the fourth day of July next suc- 
ceeding such admission. 

In view of the clever way that Betsy Ross shows 
how to make a five-pointed star, and owing to the 
claim of the one who suggested the introduction 
of a fifteen-stripe flag, that it was a very simple 
change which could readily be effected, I present 
to our young friends— 

THE PROBLEM OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 

Take the thirteen-stripe flag, as given in the 
picture, and show how to convert it into a fifteen- 
stripe flag, by cutting into the fewest possible 
number of pieces. Cut out the entire flag from 
this page; then sever it into as few pieces as you 
possibly can to effect the change, and paste to- 
gether into a fifteen-stripe flag. In pasting the 
pieces on cardboard, leave a small space between 
the pieces so as to show the number of cuts you 
used. The fewest cuts will determine the winners, 





A Lesson in Star-Cutting 











"T° EXPLAIN the famous old trick, a knowledge 

of which enabled Betsy Ross to design the 
American flag for Washington, follow the accom- 
panying directions :— 

Take a square piece of paper and fold it in half. 
Fold it again so that it looks like figure 1. Now 
fold it on the dotted line to look like figure 2. 
Fold it over once more again on the dotted line. 
Now it should look like figure 3. __If the folds do 
not lie evenly over each other, modify them till 
they do. Now cut along the straight line marked 
by dots in figure 3, and, unfolding the paper, you 
will have the star with five rays, and can cut as 
many thousands of them as you like on the same 
plan. 
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Nothing wastes time like miscalculation. It negatives 
all results. It is the parent of incompleteness, the at 


author of the unfinished and the unserviceable. —HAM- 
ERTON. 
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How J] Wrote My First Book 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 





I BEGAN my first book more years ago than I 
care to count; and, naturally enough, it took 
poetic form, if not poetic substance. In its orig- 
inal shape it was called ‘‘ Marsh Hall,’ and ran 
into four cantos. On the eve of my twenty-first 
birthday I sent the manuscript to a publisher, 
who, very wisely, as I have since come to believe, 
counseled me not to publish it. I wrote reams 
of verse in those days; but,when I came into the 
rough and tumble of journalistic life, 1 was too 
much occupied to court the Muses any longer, 
and found myself condemned to a life of prose. 

I was acting as special correspondent of the 
‘‘Birmingham Morning News”’ in the year 1873. 
At that time Edmund Yates was lectufing in 
America, and a novel of his, the last he ever 
wrote, was running through our columns. Mr. 
Yates closed the story with an unexpected sud- 
denness, and the editor, who had supposed him- 
self to have a month or two in hand in which to 
make arrangements for his next serial, was con- 
fronted with the finis of Mr. Yates’s work, and 
was compelled to start a new novel at a week’s 
notice. In this extremity he turned tome. ‘I 
think, young 'un,"’ he said, ‘‘that you ought to 
be able to write a novel.’’ I shared his faith, 
and had already begun a story which I had 
christened ‘‘Grace Forbeach.’’ I handed him 
two chapters, which he read at once, and in high 
feather sent them to the printer. 

It never bade fair to be a mighty work, but at 
least it filled the meaning of the original edition 
of Pope’s famous line, for it was certainly ‘<all 
without a plan.’’ I had appropriate scenery in 
my mind, no end of typical people to draw, and 
one or two actualities to work from. But I had 
forgotten the plot. To attempt a novel without a 


- . . ' 
definite scheme of some sort is very like trying to 


make a Christmas pudding without a cloth, My 
novelistic effort, I am sorry to confess, had no 
cohesion in it. Its parts got loose in the cook- 
ing, and I have reason to think that most people 
who tried it found the dish repellant. The cash- 
ier assured me that I had sent down the circula- 
tion of the Saturday issue by sixteen thousand. I 
have excellent reason for disbelieving this cir- 


cumstantial statement in the fact that the Saturday | 


issue had never reached that number, but I have 
no doubt | did a deal of damage. 

There had been an idea in ‘‘Marsh Hall,”’ 
and what with interpolated ballads and poetic 
excursions and alarms of all sorts, I had found in 
it matter enough to fill out my four cantos. I set 
out with the intent to work that same idea through 
the pages of ‘‘Grace Forbeach,’’ but it was too 
scanty for the uses of a three-volume novel, at 
least in the hands of atyro. I know one or two 
accomplished gentlemen who could make it serve 
the purpose admirably, and perhaps I myself 
might do something with it at a pinch at this 
time of day. Anyhow, the cloth was too small to 
hold the pudding, and, in process of cooking it, 
I was driven to the most desperate expedients. 

To drop the simile and come to the plain facts 
of the case, I sent all my wicked and superfluous 
people into a coal mine, and there put an end to 
them by an inrush of water. I forget what be- 
came of the hero, but I know that some of the 
most promising characters dropped out of that 
Story and were no more heard of. The sub-editor 
used occasionally, for my encouragement, to show 
me letters he received denouncing the work, and 
e@sking wrathfully when it would end. 

‘*Grace Forbeach’’ has been dead and buried 
for very nearly a score of years. It never saw 
book form, and I was never anxious that it should; 
but,as it had grown out of ‘Marsh Hall,’’ so my 
first book grew out of it, and, oddly enough, not 
only my first, but my second and my third. 
‘‘Joseph’s Coat,’ which made my fortune, and 
gave such literary standing as I have, was built 
on one episode of that abortive story, and ‘Val 
Strange’’ was constructed and written to lead up 
to the episode of the attempted suicide on Wel- 
beck Head, which formed the culminating point 
in the poem. 
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Cultivate the physical powers exclusively, and you 

have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have 


an enthusiast or a maniac; the intellectual only, and you 
have a diseased oddity, it may be a monster. 
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Up Hill 
with the President 


Supported by the President Improved Suspenders, the bicyclist 
bids good bye to discomfort. He can climb a hill and hardly 
realize it. He can turn the circle of a century run without extra 
fatigue. The reason is easily seen if you examine its remarkable 
features: Adjust frontand back. Gives with every bend of the body. 
Combines, as no other suspender does, ease, comfort, convenience. 


President Suspender 
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makes working easy and walking easy. For riding, golf, tennis, in office 
Gress or evening dress, there is no ——— in the world that equals it. 
Insist on getting the original —the only suspender on which trimmings 


will not rust. 
For Your 


$1500.00 cans: 


To further populerize the President Suspender, we wil! make awards on 

November 5th, amounting to $1500.00 for the nearest estimates on the 

Presidential vote. Every purchaser of a pair of Presiden: Improved 

nders can enter the contest. Particulars with each Sus- 
pender. Sofd everywhere. or from us direct 50c, 

Handsome booklet— President Potnters—with photos 

of all the Presidents—Free. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 











































ASK FOR BOOKLET 100-Y. 


icke Elastic Book-Case 












Always complete, but 
never finished. Ten or a 
dozen books, one unit — more 
books, more units, and get them 
as wanted. Small enough for 10, large 
enough for 10,000 books. An ideal book- 
case for the home. Fitted with dust-proof dis- 
ae ng doors and furnished in grades and prices to 
su 


all tastes and requirements. Carried in stock b 
dealers in principal cities. Send for fist and booklet 100-Y. 
“G-W”’ pays the freight. 


The Globe=“Wernicke Co. Cincinnati. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
Also “Elastic” Cabinets, Card Indexes, Desks. 


ERPETUAL [EDGER 


) THE GREATEST TIME-SAVER EVER INVENTED. 
DISPENSES WITH ALL USELESS BOOKS OF REGORD. 
requites nochange from methods of ee —— 


handling accounts now in use. The 
SS = 




























“More Work-- 
Less 


good features of the _— you now employ may be 

retained. We do not change your methods. you sim- 

ply adopt ovr advantages. It is adapted for any line of 
mercantile or banking business, and 1s now employed 
by representative concerns in every conceivable trade: 
individual and general ledgers: sales, purchase and 
rivate ledgers; trial-balance books, cost and price 

ks, pay-rolls, inventory books, etc. Leaves are made 

any size and with any desired ruling. 

We have €0 experts covering the entive United States, 

and within 30 days our representatives can call on you no 

matter where you are located, thoroughly explain our 

methods, and can prove to you our ability to 20 system- 

atize and simplify your business that you will be in closer 

touch than ever with both credit and debit side. Correspond - 

ence xolicited, ™ 


BAKER-VAWTER CO., 


1101 Chamber of Commerce 
CHICAGO, E 








FRANKLIN TYPEW RCO., Greenwich 


FRANKLIN. TYPEWRITER EDISON PHONOGRAPHS 




















































AREIN 
REPEATERS. 
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THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO 











INVESTIGATE 
THOROUGHLY 
BEFORE YOU PURCHASE A TYPEWRITER. 


THE SMITH PREMIER 


Will merit your approval as it ER 
meets requirements af every point 
ART CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 


© Tue Smith PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co, 
SS) SYRACUSE. NX — 




































GASOLINE 
LAMPS 





For home or business use they are 


PE RF ECTION 


N ILtemMINnatn Fine print read 45 feet 
away. Brilliz ant and pleasant. 

Economy : 100 candle power for 20 hours for 3c. 
~ per ce - cheaper than ordinary gas. 
Convenience: They are portable gas lamps. 

No — No odor, smoke or noise. 

Ne ver out of order Last a life time. 
) rhead generation never blackens fixtures or 
reak himneys and mantles. Chandeliers, pen- 
t ll and bracket lamps. Handsome designs 
rass, ¢ opper-< »xide and nickle. Guar- 
wesented of mc ney refunded. Agents 

Send for catalogue 

Canton Incandescent Light Co., 





ante ed ast 


Canton, Ohio- 














‘‘How to Get and Keep a Pe a Position” 


\ book for any one seeking a position 
h is present condition. wh ritten trom ¢ the 


“nee of the author,who has been through the mill. 25 cents. 
i W. HART & Co., BOSTON, MASS., Department B. 
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Women Are Needed as Lawyers 











FE’ young women have surmounted as many ob- 

stacles to success as Miss Alice Serber, who, 
after three years’ practice as a lawyer in New York 
City, has just been admitted to practice in the 
United States District Court in New York. Miss 
Serber is the first woman to gain this distinction, 
and is also the first Russian woman to be admit- 
ted to the bar in the United States. Eight years 
ago she came from Southern Russia to this coun- 
try because opportunities for women who are am- 
bitious to make a way for themselves by intellec- 
tual work are meager in her native land. Miss 
Serber desired to enter some profession, but found 
the entrance to most of them closed against wom- 
en, and none extending her sex a welcome. So 
she persuaded her parents to come to the United 
States, where her brothers and younger sisters, as 
well as herself, could have reasonable opportunity 
to accomplish something in this world. The first 
three years after the arrival of the family in New 
York, Miss Serber devoted to general study and 
the mastery of the English language. Then she 
began to study law, and was graduated from the 
New York University law school in 1896. Since 
then she has built up a lucrative practice, chiefly 
among people of her own nationality. Her work 
is mainly confined to her office, but she does not 
hesitate to go into court. It was for the purpose 
of arguing a federal court case that she obtained 
permission to practice in the United States Dis- 
} trict Court in New York. 


Women Lawyers are Increasing 


«‘More women enter the law with each succeed- 
ing year,’’ said Miss Serber to a representative of 
Success. ‘‘The majority who study law, and 
even of those who are admitted to the bar, never 
practice; yet I think there is a distinct place for 
women in the legal profession. Our clients are, 
of course, mostly women. One came to me the 
other day and unfolded a long story of domestic 
unhappiness. She said she had n't put her case 
into the hands of a lawyer before, because she 
shrank from telling a man who was a stranger to 
her all about her family troubles. She was very 
glad, she said, that she had found a woman law- 
yer. I have no doubt there are a great many 
other women who feel as she does. And yet, I 
will confess that it is difficult to find them out. 
A woman has a harder time building up a law 
practice than a man, and that is saying a good 
deal. But some remarkably capable women 
members of the legal profession, here in New 
York, and elsewhere, are educating the public to 
accept my sex in the law. They are proving that, 
except, perhaps, in the.warm controversies of the 
court-room, women are just as effective and are 
more painstaking and careful than the average 
man lawyer. They go but little into the court- 
rooms. They practice quietly, but none the less 
successfully. But even if the woman law graduate 
does not practice, but merely goes into business, 
she will find her legal training and knowledge of 
very great value to her. Several young women in 
business here in New York have told me that their 
salaries are much better than they would be with- 
out the law study and experience. Aside from 
the knowledge acquired, a course in a law school 
gives the mental discipline which so many girls 
need, and which is of great use in most of the af- 
fairs of life."’ 

‘(In domestic affairs ?’ 

«Yes, certainly in domestic affairs.’’ 

«And in love affairs, too, Miss Serber?’ 

The young lawyer smiled in a way that indicated 
that she was interested in love affairs, despite her 
legal attainments. 

«‘Well, love and law are not ordinarily supposed 
to be necessary to one another, but I have heard 
of some love affairs in which a knowledge of law 
has proved to be very useful. There is, after all, 
too little that is practical about the really momen- 
tous matters of the heart. They often lead to 
many very practical things, you know, and some 
of the cold light of reason beforehand tends to 
equalize the balance, because so much of reason 
and common sense is required afterwards; and 
thus the general result is likely to be more har- 
monious. A client remarked to me, the other 
day: ‘The trouble with you women lawyers is 
that, after you have got a thorough knowledge of 


our business and we have acquired the habit of | 


depending upon you, we hear that you have made 
your final contract—the contract of marriage,— 
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An Appeal Only 


to Curiosity. 


In this advertisement we offer you 
nothing for sale; we tell you nothing 
about what we have to sell. 


sThere are no restrictions to our) 
offer, although it will cost us 30 
Acents to answer each request. J 


We simply ask the privilege of mail- 
ing you FREE our most expensively 
prepared and elaborately illustrated 
72-page book, “ The Test of Time.” 

{theo icep ia bist common} 

you will be glad to get the book. 

Simply send your name 
and address to 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 


134 Elizabeth Street, 
New York. 
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Read Good Books 


Ge books contain information which will be use- 
y ful to you. Every one should know something 
about electricity. 
THE FOLLOWING BOOKS are strongly recom- 
mended to the beginner who wishes to be informed 
upon this subject: 


Elementary Electro- 
Technical Series 


By Foyt J. Houston, Ph.D., and 
. E. KENNELLY, Sc.D. 


Alternating ets Currents. Electric Incandescent Lighting. 
Electric Heating. | wee Motor. 
Electromagnetism. lectric Street Eoaeenpe. 
Electricity in Therapeutics. Elric 1 e! 

Electric Arc Lighting. - 4 me 


Cloth. Price per Volume, $1.00 


Dynamo and Motor 
Building for Amateurs 


WITH WORKING DRAWINGS 
By Lieut. C. D. PARKHURST, U.S. A. 


Cloth. 163 Pages. 73 Illustrations. Price $1.00 
A Small Electric Motor 


CONTENTS.—Cha ter I., 
for Amateurs. I1., *Home-made” Electric Motor. 
Ill., A Sewing- -machine Motor for Amateurs. IV.. 
Armature W indings, Connections and Currents. V., 
A Fifty-light Incandescent Dynamo. Appendix. Data 
of Modern High-class Motors and Dynamos of Stand- 
ard Makers. 


Copies of this or any other electrical book published 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any address 
in the world, on receipt of price. 


Book catalogue 
sent free; write for it. 





You can keep posted on ali the new developments in the 
various branches of the electrical field by reading the 


American 
Electrician 


Published Monthly; Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year 
A 3-Months’ Trial Subscription for 25c. 


Sample copy and catalogue of electrical books sent to 
any address upon receipt of 1oc. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICIAN COMPANY 
BEARD BUILDING, NEW YORK 
PLEASE MENTION ‘' SUCCESS '' WHEN YOU WRITE 
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Spencerian 
for nearly fifty years 


has been the Standard 
American Brand of 


Steel Pens 


Samples for trial on re- 
ceipt of return postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York City. 
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“It’s all in the Lens” 


Let us call your attention again to our 
Long Focus Korona. It has had unbound- 
ed popularity this year and gives absolute 
satisfaction, So many desirable features. 
The double sliding 
front and double 
swing back (the back 
being quickly revers- 
ible) make it ex- 
tremely handy to 
EXTENDED Use. he Korona 
shutter gives auto- 
matically any exposure from 1-100 of a 
second to 2 seconds. Box 
is finest selected mahog- 
any, highly polished. 

But the — Well, 
the Turner - Reich con- 
vertible anastigmat is the 
best made in the United 
States, When the Ko- 
rona Long-Focus Camera 
is equipped with this lens 
you have the best photo- 
_—- outfit im the 
world, 

Write for catalogue and full particulars 


Gundlach Optical Co, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“Noy In THE TRUST’ 


tora 
Focus 





TURNER -REICH 
ANAS | IGMAT 




























Ten cents a day, on the 
average, will secure for 
you $1,000 at the end 
of twenty years. 


Should you die the day after the policy is 
issued your family gets the $1,000. 

Larger amounts in proportion. 

We will lend you money on this policy. 

After three years it will be in full force nearly 


Twelve Years Longer, no premiums being re- 
quired. 


It may be surrendered for Cash. 


Free Booklet with full information by Mail. 
Get this, and think and act. 


Philadelphia, 


Mention SuccEss 


XXE 


Penn. 





SAMA PRP HERS 
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Battery Hanging Lamps,$10.00 
Telephone, complete, .«. 5.95 
Electric r Bells, . . 1.00 
Blectric Carriage Light, 896 
Battery Fan Motor, . . 5.06 
Electric Hand Lanterns, 2.00 
Pocket Flash Lights, . 1.50 
Miniature ElectricLamps, .40 
$8 Medical Batteries, . . 

Genuine Electric Belts, . 1.00 
$12 Belt with Suspensory, 2.50 
Genuine ElectricInsoles, .% 
Telegraph Ontfits,. . . 2.2% 
Battery Motors from §1 to 12.00 
Battery Table Lamps, . 8.00 
Necktie Lights, 76cts.to 8.00 
86 Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.75 
Electric Cap Lights, . . 

Electric Railway, . . . 2.9 
Battery Student Lemp, + 4.00 


Dry B ri d 2.25 
all lectricel Books sk low 
rices. 

We esdereeli alloa 
Everything 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Electrio Nov. 


New 
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SUCCESS 


and are so well satistied with this that you don't | 
propose to attend to any more legal business if | 
you can help it.’ | assured him that such is | 
not the case, —that the young woman who practices 
law has enough sense to choose a husband who is 
really a better half,—a helpmate, and that with 
the added spur to action the law would be even 


more industriously and carefully followed than 
before.”’ 


Women Lawyers Are Peculiar to America 

‘Can women practice law in Russia ?’ 

“O, no! the great majority of the men of my 
native land would be horrified at the idea. The 
women of Russia who desire or are forced to work 
for their living can become dressmakers at a dol- 
lar and a half to two dollars a week; they can be 
school teachers at a little more. None of the 
professions is open to them except medicine, 
and for this they must have a certain high status 
in society, and must have large means to defray 
the great expenses of the women's course at the 
university. There is a considerable number of 
women doctors in Russia, but most of them studied 
and obtained their diplomas in Switzerland, where 
the attitude toward ambitious women is much 
more liberal than in the domains of the Czar. A 
woman servant in Russia is doing well to receive 
twenty dollars a year for her services. The wives 
and daughters of the peasants work harder than 
the men. They bear nearly an equal share 
in the labor of the fields, and in zddition have 
all their household duties to attend to. 


- 








The Only Japanese Actress 








M4?4™ Sapa Yacco, who has recently been 


portraying Japanese character for New York | 


audiences, and will be seen at the Paris Exposi- 


| tion, is the only Japanese actress in the world. 









TYPEWRITER, HEADQUARTERS, | 


2 Fubon wt. Now York, half price. Don’t | 
ny botenk alten tee ‘or unpre ood advice ond petese, Ex- | 
hanges. . for se.ection. Shi ‘or trial. Guar. | 
nteed first class. Dealers supplied. 62-page illustrated catalog free. | 





she is leading lady. 
one of the most beautiful of Tokio women, and 


Until four years ago, she was a geisha girl in 
Tokio, and attracted attention through the unusual 
grace and vivacity-of her dancing. Feeling that 
she also had dramatic powers, she determined to 
do what no Japanese woman had ever dared to do 
before, —that is, to become an actress. 


In carrying | 


out her resolve, she was greatly helped by Otto | 


Kawakami, the leading tragedian of Japan, to 


| whom Madam Yacco has since been married, and 


MADAM SADA YACCO 





who is the head of the company of actors in which 
Madam Yacco is accounted 


her acting is marked by much charm in the lighter 
scenes, and by much power in the portrayal of 
strong feeling. Her gorgeous stage costumes are 
the envy of American women who have seen 
them. Except on the street, she always wears the 
rich robes of her native land. She speaks English 
with difficulty, but, aided by the interpreter, was 
pleased to tell the writer,-with a smile, that of all 
countries outside her own she is fondest of the 
United States, and admires American men and 
women above all others. 
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DOCTOR’S FOOD TALK 
SELECTION OF FOOD ONE OF THE MOST IMPOR- 
TANT ACTS IN LIFE 

Old Dr. Hanaford, of Reading, Massachusetts, 
says in the ‘‘Messenger’’: ‘‘Our health and 
physical and mental happiness are so largely un- 
der our personal control that the proper selection 
of food should be, and is, one of the most impor- 
tant acts in life. 

‘On this subject, I may say that I know of no 
food equal in digestibility, and more powerful in 
point of nutriment, than the modern Grape-Nuts, 
four heaping teaspoons of which is sufficient for 
the cereal part of a meal, and experience demon- 
strates that the user is perfectly nourished from 
one meal to another. 

‘‘] am convinced that the extensive and gen- 
eral use of high-class foods of this character 
would increase the term of human life, add to the 
sum total of happiness, and very considerably 
improve society in general. I am free to mention 
the food, for I personally know of its value.”’ 

Grape-Nuts food can be used by babes in arms, 
or adults. It is ready cooked, can be served in- 
stantly, either cold with cream, or with hot water 
or hot milk poured over. All sorts of puddings 
and fancy dishes can be made with Grape-Nuts. 
The food is concentrated and very economical, 
for four heaping teaspoons are sufficient for the 
cereal part of a meal. 
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HYOME! 


ANTISEPTIC SHAVING 


SOAP 


Unlike All Others. 


MADE FROM THE FRESH GREEN LEAVES 
OF THE TASMANIAN BLUE GUM TREE 


HYOMEI SHAVING SOAP is guaranteed 
to be absolutely free from harsh alkali, the 
putrid fats and germ-filled oils commonly used 
in shaving soaps, and which are the aggravat- 
ing cause of pimples, blackheads, humors, 
blotches, tender skin, and other shaving dis- 
eases. A trial will convince any one that 
HYOMEI SHAVING SOAP is as far superior 
to other shaving soaps as the finest toilet is to 
the common laundry. 


REFRESHING, SOOTHING, ANTISEPTIC 
Your face will thank you for using 
HYOME! ANTISEPTIC SHAVING SOAP 
Sold.by all druggists or sent by mail. 
Price 25 cents. 


THE R.T.BOOTH CO., Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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ur business is 
to make folks SY 7 
comfort- ze 
able... 
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THIS IS ONE OF OUR LATEST 


Rolling and Carrying Chairs 


It is one of 60 styles illustrated and described 
in our catalogue “B” for 1900. The case of 
invalidism does not exist for which we cannot 


furnish a suitable chair. 


We aleo make the best ax well as the largest 
variety to be found of 


RECLINING CHAIRS AND ADJUSTABLE COUCHES 
for Sick Folks, Well Folks and Lasy Folks 


all of which are illustrated and described in our catalogue “C.” 
In writing for information, particularize. 


GEO. F. SARGENT COMPANY, 289 48, Peart Ave 


9 next 28d St., New Work 
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Building erected and occupied The 
Jnternational Correspondence Sthante 


























Salaried Position 


Young men and women look- 
ing foremployment should send 
for our new circular, ‘Support 
Yourself While Learning a Pro- 
fession.”’ It is free. It tells how 

you can secure a position at good 
pay and while sup a yourself 

prepare for a professional career. 
ou can become a 


Architect 


200,000 students and graduates in 
Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineering; Architec- 
teres Drawing and Designing; 
Chemistry; a Teleees, 

Stenegraph 

English eS an WE When writing Ps 
state subject in which interested. 
international 

Corre.pondence Schools 

Established 1591. 


Capital $1,500,000, 
Bex1172, 
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For years we have been giving 

the best and =e extensive course 

by correspondence ever offered. We 

guarantee ae qusy = all bar exam- 
de 


inations, also om our resident 

netitation, INDIANAPOLIS COLLEGE OF Law, having 
SUMMER TERM. International patronage. Graduates in 
essful practice. Write your desire for full infor- 


ration. 


National Correspondence School of Law, 
Suite 75, 41 Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


STUDY 


LAW 








Takes spare time only. aut Dest 
Correspondence School in nw World. Same 
teachers for ten years. Plan ap- 
proved by Judges and Educators. @& 
——— to the busy boy or man. 
Prepares for t Bar. T t 
Celie, 


paratory. 
qos. Liberal te erms. 


f ME | ai offer mew. Send for par- 


ticulars. ‘ 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
116 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


. gy ELECTRIC BY MAIL 


BY MAIL 
Students are taught b 


all ae eee eles lec = ‘ity a. at home from 

t books 
pd ander ths er the wit... a ‘able and 
experienced electrical engineers. 
A. Edison endorses our Institate. othe 
electrical field offers the — er 
tunities for advancement to-da 
for our interesting, free \Iuatreted heok, 
{t will point out the most profitable = 
© employ your a time; — 
you on a successful career. Tuition 
able cash or in —_ monthly 
ments. We teach also Mechanical E: 











Bieceiee faa Mechanical 


gs of Caregotence 


| tecwection, Sept. 1. West 





The Man Who Made 
Millions Out of An Idea 


FRANCES E. 5. VAN DOREN 





HIS is an age of successes—success in inven- 

tion, in science, in agricultural pursuits, in 
music and the arts,and in finance,—and few men 
have been more noteworthy in achieving a bril- 
liant financial career than has John F. Dryden, 
the president and founder of the immense Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Company of America. 

Mr. Dryden is not only the principal creator of 
the wonderfully successful company whose home 
office is in Newark, New Jersey, and which has 
branches all over the Union, but he is the sole 
originator of the industrial system of life insurance 
in America, which embraces over eight millions 
of people, and has permitted the humblest 


| 
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Intended for Others 


_ Difficult to Believe Advice Applies to Us 


worker in the land to enjoy the privileges of life | 


insurance that were formerly monopolized by the 
well-to-do. 

John F. Dryden was born near Farmingham, 
Maine, August 7, 1839. His parents were of the 
farming class and of English yeomanry stock, 
coming to New England not many years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock. In 
1861 he entered Yale, having decided to adopt 
the profession of the law. His health becoming 
impaired, he was forced to leave college just 
before commencement. Becoming interested in 
life insurance, he abandoned the pursuit of law as 
a profession, and studied closely every phase of 
the subject. A report to the Massachusetts legis- 
lature in reference to industrial insurance and its 
workings in England, submitted by the late Elizur 
Wright, an authority on the subject, attracted Mr. 
Dryden's attention, with the result that, in 1875, 
he went to Newark, New Jersey, and interested a 
number of wealthy men, chiefly large employers 
of labor, in a plan to popularize life insurance. 
He procured a charter from the New Jersey legis- 
lature; and, after two years of preparatory and 
purely experimental work with an organization 
known as the ‘‘Widow's and Orphans’ Friendly 
Society,’’ on October 13, 1875, he began the 
real work of establishing industrial insurance. 

The success of his plan was immediate and re- 
markable. It spread in every direction, and so 
popular did it become that other companies arose 
and copied the plans of the Prudential. 

Beginning with scarcely enough capital at the 


| 


outset to meet the most carefully conducted busi- | 


ness and running expenses, the pioneer industrial 
company, conducted on his plan, has steadily 
prospered until now, when it is acknowledged to 
be one of the first institutions of its kind in the 


| world, dealing with millions of people and mill- 


ions of dollars. It was Mr. Dryden's indomi- 


| table energy and calm courage which created this 


successful institution and to him may be given 
the credit of an innovator. 

The story of. how he did it is full of suggestion. 
Without a dollar of money capital to begin with, 


fect faith and confidence in its practicability, this 
pioneer concentrated all his talents, industry and 
will-power in the endeavor to make that idea suc- 
cessful. When he began work there were regu- 


| larly insured in the United States a fraction over 


eight hundred thousand; now there are on the 
books of the ordinary and industrial companies 
the names of about ten million policy-holders. 
A marked feature of it all is that his success has 
not in the slightest degree altered or changed the 
native modesty and simplicity of Mr. Dryden's 
character. So far as this is concerned, he is to- 


| day the same quiet, unassuming gentleman that 
| he was more than a score of years ago. 


Because of the way in which he has wholly con- 
secrated himself to his life-work, Mr. Dryden's 


| personality is but little known to his fellow-citi- 


zens of either Newark or the rest of New Jersey, 
but in the life insurance world few men are more 
highly esteemed. Among his own people, to the 
ten thousand persons who are in the employ of his 
company, the mention of his name is ever a signal 
for outbursts of enthusiasm. 

No man in the entire Prudential service is more 


easily approached than he; and, although he is | 


essentially a business man with a business man's 
appreciation of the value of time and the wicked- 
ness of wasting a minute of it, even chronic bores 
have been known to come away charmed with his 
affability. In the business world his name is a 
synonym for the most scrupulous integrity. 


| with a single great idea in his mind, and with per- | 





‘‘While reading the morning paper at break- 
fast, | frequently read over the advertisements of 
Postum Food Coffee, and finally began to wonder 
if it was a fact that my daily headache and dys- 
pepsia were due to coffee drinking. 

‘‘It never occurred to me that the warning 
fitted my case. 

‘I had been on the diet cure for more than ten 
years, having tried a strictly meat diet, also a 
strictly vegetable diet, and at other times left off 
breakfast for a time, and again left off dinner, but 
all these efforts were futile in ridding me of the 
steady half-sick condition under which | labored. 

‘‘I had never once thought of over-hauling 

‘dear old coffee,’ but when it finally occurred to 
me to make the trial and keep up Postum, | im- 
mediately discovered where the difficulty all these 
years came from. I now eat anything for break- 
fast, as much as I desire, doing justice to a good 
meal, and the same at lunch and dinner, with 
never a headache or other disagreeable symptom. 
My only ‘crankiness’ now is to know that | have 
Postum served as it should be made, that is, 
properly boiled. There is a vast difference be- 
tween poorly made Postum and good. 

«C. E. Hasty, of Alameda, California, insists 
that he owes his life to me because [ introduced 
him to Postum. I have a number of friends who 
have been finally cured of stomach and bowel 
trouble by the use of Postum Food Coffee in place 
of regular coffee. 

‘Please do not use my name.’ 

D. J. H., 1223 Bremen Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Making of Lady Colhurst 


(Concluded from page 291) 











a veil of martyrdom, pictured herself a sacrifice 
to the whims of an old man, and in this strange 
frame of mind went to sleep. 

She was awakened the next morning by the 
stewardess, with a note from Mr. Sedgwick re- 
minding her of the breakfast engagement. 

All that day and all the next, those two were 
together. Wise heads began to smile. By the 
time Mrs. Turner and her daughter were able to 
go on deck, the gossips had settled an engage- 
ment and a hasty marriage, and rushed to them 
to break the news. 

But poor Vera! No frivolous matter was this 
to her. She admitted to herself that she was 
in love with Mr. Sedgwick, and was satisfied that 
he was very much in love with her, and that it 
was only a question with him of the proper mo- 
ment in which to propose. She had warded off 
this proposal with all the tact that a woman could 
master. She was tiring, however, of this un- 
equal contest against herself and this very per- 
sistent young man. She would let him propose; 
she would make the opportunity, and then ex- 
plain her position. It was only fair to him that 
she should do this, —so she reasoned. 

The opportunity came the next evening. They 
were leaning on the rail aft, very close to each 
other. Mr. Sedgwick started the conversation. 

‘‘Miss Beresford, we have n't known each other 
a very long time, have we ?"’ 


‘‘Well, no; about four days now, isn't it, Mr. 
Sedgwick ?”’ 
“Yes, it's only four days, but it seems much 


longer than that to me. - 
years and years, | 
you. 


If 1 had known you for 
couldn't think any 
I—am very much in love with you, Miss— 
a—Vera, and I hope that I'm not presuming 
when I think that at least I 
you wy 

‘“‘No, Mr. Sedgwick, you are not distasteful to 
me; I like you very much; but when it comes to 
love,—ah! that is another matter. It is not for 
me to love,—at least, not for the present.’ 

‘Not to love? Why? Are you engaged to 
someone else? There should be no other reason."’ 

“Mr. Sedgwick, I'll tell you my unfortunate 
position, and then I think you will understand. 
A certain old man died in England a short time 
ago, and in his will he said that, unless I accepted 
his son, and unless his son consented to marry 
me, the son would be disinherited. Now, I've 
never seen this son, and it's only after much 
persuasion that I've consented to visit the family 
seat to see the family and be seen by them before 
legal action is brought to break the will. Until I 
am released, however, I cannot consider the word 
love, Mr. Sedgwick.’’ 

‘‘Well, Miss Vera, 
young man ?"’ 

With some hesitation she answered, 
known as the Duke of Colhurst."’ 

‘‘The what !"’ he cried, ‘‘the Duke of Colhurst ? 
Why, I'm the only Duke of Colhurst in England 
I'm going home now to Bradfordshire to hear my 
father's will read."’ 

For many moments that portion of the deck 
resounded with the hysterical explanations of two 
very happy young persons. Love will find a 
way, and Cupid is not such a bad fellow, after all. 








might I ask the name of the 


‘“‘He is 


DO WHAT YOU FEEL YOU 
If you've any task to do, 
Let me whisper, friend, to you, 
Do it. 
lf you've anything to say, 
True and needed, yea or nay, 
Say it. 
If you've anything to love, 
As a blessing from above, 
Love it. 
If you've anything to give, 
That another's joy may live, 
Give it. 
If some hollow creed you doubt, 
Though the whole world hoot and shout, 
Doubt it. 


SHOULD 


If you've any debt to pay, 
Rest you neither night nor day, 
Pay it. 
If you've any joy to hold, 
Near your heart, lest it grow cold, 
Hold it. 
If you've any grief to meet, 
At a loving Father's feet, 
Meet it. 
If you know what torch to light, 
Guiding others in the night, 
Light it. 
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States were just twelve dollars, Mexican. Imme- 
diately, several consuls in China wrote the fortu- 
nate recipient, and asked him to send a riot their 
way if he had any lying around loose! The Eng- 
lish consul got all his personal losses, I believe, 
(40,000 fae/s,) and the consensus of opinion was 
that both consuls had been very well paid. 

In 1895, there occurred two great riots, in one 
of which Americans were involved. All the mis- 
sion houses in Chengtu were destroyed. 

Our government promptly sent a commission 
overland from Tien-tsin to Chengtu, which investi- 
gated, and reported ‘on the cause of the riot, and 
the damage suffered. Remuneration running up 
to nearly 100,000 fae/s was promptly paid. 
Buildings were rebuilt, and missionary work went 
on as usual. 

The other great riot was at Rutien, in the 
southern part of China, in which nine adults were 
killed,—all English,—and two adults and five 
children were wounded. English and American 
officials were present at the investigation of this 
massacre. As a result, twenty-six criminals were 
beheaded. 

Other riots occurred in China in 1896 and 1897. 
There was an insurrection in Manchuria in 1896, 
during which the native Christians suffered greatly. 
In these riots the mob always attacks the foreign- 
er, and everybody connected with him. China has 
many cities of great population, and the people 
are, poor and ignorant. It is amazing that, among 
a people which is noted for its love of learning, 
such dense ignorance should exist. In 1872, at 
Tien-tsin, some twelve or fourteen Catholic nuns 
were torn to pieces by a mob; and the sole cause 
of this massacre was that a report had been circu- 
lated that the nuns procured children for the pur- 
pose of using their eyes and other parts of their 
bodies to make medicine. The good Catholics 
believe that baptism of infants saves their souls. 
For that reason they receive children of any age. 
Very many of them are waifs with nobody to care 
for them. In Hongkong the mother superior of 
the infant asylum told me that she received eleven 
hundred children every year, and only succeeded 
in rearing on: hundred. | saw about twenty little 
waifs sucking bottles, who, she said, would all die. 

The Chinese cannot understand why anybody 
should, for charity or religious zeal, wish to receive 
children, and hence impute evil motives. 

One of the most serious riots in China originated 
from the fact that a lady missionary put her hand 
on a boy's head in the street. The boy feigned 
that he was bewitched, and a great riot, resulting 
in loss of life and destruction of property, super- 
vened. Of course, the handful of foreigners can- 
not protect themselves against thousands of assail- 
ants, and they flee as fast as they can. To un- 
derstand China, one must understand that there are 
thirty open ports where foreigners reside. At 
some of these there are cities of considerable size, 
at others only two or three foreign residents. | 
once said to a lady at Wuhu that I hoped there 
were no feuds there. She answered that there 
were none,—that she was the only lady in the 
place! At that place there were, probably, all told, 
not more than ten foreigners. 

While religious antagonism is fomented by the 
priests, it is nevertheless idle to ascribe the an- 
tipathy of the people against the foreigner to re- 
ligious sentiment. In general, the Chinese have 
no religion whatever. Confucianism is simply a 
philosophy. The average Chinaman believes in 
nothing but the worship of ancestors, and that is 
mostly a matter of pride. He wants a son to take 
care of his grave, and to do honor to his mem- 
ory after he is dead. No other people are so 
tolerant, or, rather, so indifferent. While no 
minister of the Gospel is permitted to cross over 
the territory of Russia, the missionary goes where 
he pleases in China, settles down, buys land, and 
builds houses. It is not because of his religion 
that he is attacked,—it is because of envy, jeal- 
ousy, and racial antagonism. He and his family 
live in decent houses, have servants, acquire influ- 
ence over the Chinese, and all this is displeasing, 
especially to the petty mandarin. Need we, who 
have so often seen the effect of radical hatred in 
our own country,—not only against the Chinese, 
but also against the colored man, —wonder that 

our hundred millions of people should resént the 
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A Local Representative 


in every city 


, town, village, school-room, 
factory an 


store,—to take orders tor 


The Great Round World 


+ AND... 


The Post Fountain Pen 


1. The Great Round World,—sometimes called 
“the Pocket Newspaper,’’—is issued week ly, and 
contains the news of all countries, doi/ed down and 
presented in such a form that the busy may read. 

Ihe past is linked with the present,—what is going 
on to-day is explained in the hght of previous history, 

and it is adi done well, by competent, well-intormed, 
disinterested and conscientious editors. 

A friend writes :— 

By accident, | stumbled on your valuable bunch of knowl- 
edge called The Great Round World. The newsdealer had 
three back numbers, which | purchased, and two days later 
1 obtained the latest edition. our publication is very valu- 
able, and I am sure that if you would do something to at- 
tract attention to it, it would have one of the largest circu- 
lations in the United States. Thus, for instance, if a copy 
had fallen into my hands by ace ident, or some other way, 
I would have been a subscriber — the very first. I en- 
close check for subseription a Sy 

EDW ARD DENLHEIMER. 

lil. The Post Fountain Pen is the finest pen made 
to-day. It is self-filling, self-cleaning, and, best of all, 
does not leak. \t is entirely different in principle from 
all others. If you once use a Post pen you will use no 
other. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the “Outlook,” and 
successor to Henry Ward Beecher in his Plymouth 
Church pastorate, writes: 

A number of years ago I had a Prince fountain pen,which 
went out of existence, and | was sorry, for | preferre d it to 
all others, for the reason that it had no filler. our * 
self-filling fountain pen has the advantage of the Prince, 
ona one which it dia not pee. namely, greater simplic- 

~. To me it isa great advantage to have a fountain rm 

hich requires no filler and can be filled at ony time, anc 
any inkstand, without the possibility of inky fingers o 
blotted paper or desk. 

Enclosed please find my check for $8.00 for the pen re- 
ceived, which | cordially recommend. It will be found 
especially convenient for travelers. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

ill. Note This :— 

(a) The annual subscription price of The 
Great Round World (52 weeks) is... 
(6) The price of the Post Guaranteed 14- 
Karat Gold Fountain Pen is....... 
7, The regular price of both is.... 5. 
) =. ‘Special Offer” price of both (see 
BN GI 6.066500 vedb cesbnscesoeesss. 3-00 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We have purchased and set aside 500 Post Guar- 
anteed 14-Karat Gold Fountain Pens, to be sent, 
with an annual subscription to The Great Round 
World, to the first 500 of the readers of ‘‘Success’’ 
who will send for our ‘‘Terms to Agents,’’ and 
will, at the same time, forward $3.00 (the price 
of the pen alone) in payment for both subscription 
and pen. 

We make this rarely liberal offer for the sole pur- 
pose of securing local representatives before the begin- 
ning of the great subscription season this fall. Pros- 
perity is here, and those who are fortunate enough to 
secure our valuable agency rights may reap a rich re- 
ward. It needs only an examination of paper and 
pen to see the opportunities for profitable work. 

NOTE.—You can get a sample copy of The Great 
Round World free on application; you can get an 
eight weeks’ trial subscription for 25 cents. But the 
Post Fountain Pen is sent with an amnua/ subscrip- 
tion only,—price for both, $3.00. Address 

we, enegar ROUND WORLD Sa: 

Se Fifth Avenue, New York (1 
.- NTION “SUCCESS” 
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domination of ten or fifteen thousand? We have 
our extra-territorial laws. The Chinese cannot 
proceed against us either civilly or criminally, 
except in our own courts. Often these courts are 
hundreds, even thousands of miles away. The 
Chinese feel that they are inferior to the foreigner, 
and they chafe over it. There are,of course, some 
brutes among foreigners who take advantage of 
their position, and oppress the people. Fortu- 
iately, they are not numerous. No doubt the 
recent seizure of Chinese territory by Germany, 
Russia, England, and France, has had its influ- 
ence in creating discontent. To these causes 
must be added the uncertainty now attending the 
government. The empress regent has practically 
lethroned the emperor, has named an heir-ap- 
parent to the throne, and rules China herself. 
For the first time, to my knowledge, in the history 
of China, riots have broken out in the province of 


Peechi-li. In general, the foreigner thought him- 
self as safe in Peking as he would be in New 
York, but now rumors reach us of burnings and 


killings beneath the walls of the Forbidden City. 
It is true that these rumors are usually denied the 
next day, but it cannot be doubted that gross out- 
rages have been committed against the native 
Christians near Peking. The treaties have always 
been construed as obliging the treaty powers to 
protect the native Christians against any wrong 
perpetrated on account of their faith, The Box- 
ers are spreading all over China, and reports are 
current that the imperial troops do not oppose 
them with energy. What,then,should the foreign 
powers do? This is not the time for namby- 
pamby politics. A government is of no mortal 
use unless it protectsits people. We must protect 
Americans in China. They are rightfully there, 
and we must protect them at all hazards. I mean 
that we must send ships and armed men, soldiers 
and marines, and that they must kill and over- 
come the Boxers. Fortunately, we still hold the 
Philippines, and we can reach Tien-tsin from 
Manila in six days. Unless the Chinese govern- 
ment puts down this insurrection, the foreigners 
must do it. There is no alternative, and the issue 
must be boldly met. Our intervention should be 
put on the simple, plain and unassailable ground 
that our supreme duty is to see that every Amer- 
ican who is legally and properly in any country 
shall be protected in his life and property. It 
would be curious if any American, whetlrer he 
dislikes missionaries or likes them, should pub- 
licly denounce that doctrine. There would be 
greater indignation against him than there is 
against the plain American citizen who intimates 
that, in considering the Philippine question, it is 
not immoral to take into consideration the fact 
that a great commerce will grow up between the 
islands and the United States, which will be 
honorably and mutually beneficial to both coun- 
tries. 

Our intervention must be guarded and prudent. 
It must not be understood that we are forming a 
coalition with the other powers. 
non-intervention is still powerful enough to pre- 
vent this consummation. In mere military mat- 
ters our soldiers may be compelled to act with the 
troops of the powers; but when the war is over 
we will stand alone, if need be, against the grim 
specter of partition. Chinese Gordon put down 
the Taiping rebellion, marching at the head of the 
‘‘Ever Victorious Army,’’ with his little cane in 
his hand. Let us hope that this crisis will pro- 
duce another foreigner as great, and good, and 
brave as he was. 

so 
SUNSHINE AND SONG 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 

Phere is ever a something sings alway; 
There's the song of the lark when the skies are clear, 

And the song of the thrush when the skies are gray. 
The sunshine showers across the grain, 

The swallows are twittering ceaselessly. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
Be the skies above or dark or fair; 
There is ever a song that our hearts may hear,— 
here is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
There is ever a song somewhere! 
4 


The wealthy and the noble, when they spend large sums 
decorating their houses with the rare and costly efforts of 
genius, with busts from the chisel of Canova, and with 
cartoons from the pencil of Raphael, are to be com- 
mended, if they do not stand still here, but go on to be- 
stow some pains and cost, that the master himself be not 
inferior to the mansion,and that the owner be not the only 
thing that is little amidst everything else that is great.— 
COLTON. 

a 
Without force one becomes the plaything of circum- 


stances, the slave of the bread one eats, of the woman one 
loves, of the wealth that one possesses. 


The ghost of | 


Van Norman Institute{ 
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PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Exclusively Taught. Course complete in one year 
Opens September 26th. Catalogue on application 
L. Denton Bliss, Principal, Bliss Electrical School, 
614 12th St., N. W., Washington. D. C. 


(Founded 1857.) | 
120. - 70th St., (W,) 
w York City. 

| 





All Departments, College Preparatory, Special ines nts, Teachers’ 
Training Class and Kindergarten, 
PRINCIPAL. 
THE 


Under personal direction of 
Coli Bae < oF JOU RNALISM MURAT HALSTEAD 
PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER WORK TAUGHT THROUGH HOME STUDY. The Perin Building, 
Write for Catalogue. MURAT MALSTEAD, Pres. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SHORTHAND LESSON FREE 


The first of a series of lessons prepared by the eminent expert stenographer, Frank E. 
McGurrin, will be sent on application to any one interested, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
CHARGE, together with full information concerning the entire course. 


PRACTICAL SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Dept. A, Michigan Trust Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PACKARD’S 


it’s a trite saying that ‘‘Nothing Succeeds Like SUCCESS.” 
Thousands of men and women who are important factors in the business world give grateful credit to the PACKARD 
SCHOOL for laying the foundations, bruad and deep, upon which their successful careers are based. 
‘his school has trained nearly 20,000 for business during the past forty-two years. THOROUGHNESS is its key-note. 


Individual instruction is given in all commercial branches. It takes earnest boys and girls and makes of them competent 
business men and women. Ask for Catalogue U 


THE PACKARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 101 East 23d Street, New York, Corner 4th Avenue. 
“ The School that Makes a Specialty of Each Student.” 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Washington, D. C. 


- VAN NORMAN, 
















Phone 101--18. 
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WILLIAM L, WILS 
THE PUPILS’ President Washington & Lee Univ. 
"THE Washington School has been founded to give to a limited number of boys a well-rounded educa- 
tion; to develop them physically, mentally and morally; to surround them during their formative 
period with the influences of a refined home; in short, to prepare them for higher education, or for the 
duties of active life. For accomplishing these purposes, The Washington School has marked advantages 
of its own, because of its methods, its location, its equipment, and the character and eminence of 
the men who are giving it their support. The superiority of The Washington School is shown con- 
clusively by the remarkable endorsement contained in the list of names at the top of this page. 





RESIDENCE. 





the influence of surroundings is 


In The Washington School, Among the other noteworthy advantages possessed by The 


considered as essential as mental training, and the home life is Washi om School might be mentioned its large fac | of ten 
made as attractive as care, skill and money can effect. In the cheveus ly trai teachers; its new Recitation Hall, embodying 
large and commodious residence, exected at a cost of over 000, latest ideas in school architecture; its gymnasium and ath- 
there will be twelve y 8 only, and, in general, each boy will have letie field of four acres, with standard quarter-mile track ; oe 
aroom to himself. he residence is a home, not a barracks.) system of athletics, in charge of the ene ‘al director 

Two of the teachers {ive here with the boys, and there isalsoa in physical culture and 8 a former ar sity” captain, wh ho ‘wil 
resident lady. in-charge, in addition to the eB force, 80 coach the teams and poeneet special exercises for eac ay AB 
that the needs, morals and manners of the boys will be cgrefully location, combining the advantages of the country with 
looked after. There = no ela a vexatious “ of the Ey ( vapital ; its informa! talks by such men as Justice 


Each poy is expected to be a gentleman. 
ings are made those of a 

life of which he is a wil 

“Manners makyth men,” 


To this end, his. cur. 
Pe, and the modes of the 

be such as befit a gentleman. 
wand environment manners. 


Har U. 8. Supreme Court; Postmaster-General Smith ; 
President Patton ot Princeton, and others equally well known; 
and its method of instruction, by which each boy can pursue 
those studies best adapted to his individual needs. 


As the number of boys is limited, early application should be made to the Head Master, LOUIS L. HOOPER, A.™., Washington, D.C. 

































Tome Institute eros na 


Incorporated under the laws of Maryland 
with an endowment of $3,000,000.... 


Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D., Director. 

















ENDING further and fuller publication of plans for the advanced secondary education 
of boys and young men for College and University, as well as for business careers 
and professional schools, at the Tome Institute, announcement is now made that a 

limited number of selected boys will be accepted for its boarding department in the 

first group of new buildings at the opening of the Fall Term, September 26, 1900. The 
annual charge for board, tuition and laundry is $400; for residents of Maryland, $300. 

There are no extras. Early application for admission is advisable. 


The site, on the Palisades of the mna River and Bay, reached by 
the two great trunk lines between New England and the South (B. & O. and Penna. 
Railroads), is believed to be one of the most beautiful and accessible in the country— 
four hours from New York, one and a half hours from Philadelphia, one hour from Balti- 
more, two hours from Washington. Unusual facilities for outdoor exercise and physical 
culture under the direction of Mr. Charles E. Hammett. Well equipped Gymnasium, 
with Swimming Pool. Skating, Boating, Golf, Baseball, Football. An exceptionally 
competent staff of Masters has been secured, including two Head Masters of leading 
American schools, For information address the Registrar. 

















The aim of the Haverrorp CoLLece GRAMMAR 
ScHoot from the start has been to bring together 
all the surroundings and influences most favor- 
able to the development of power and character 
in boys. To this end no expense has been 
spared to provide a faculty of rare teaching 
ability, an unsurpassed equipment, and a home 
of such comfort and beauty as schools rarely 
offer. A-school thus planned cannot offer low 
terms, but it merits the careful personal investi- 
gation of parents who desire the best for their 
Cuarces S. CRosMAN, 

Head Master, Haverford, Pa. 











————————————— 
N ew York Military 
A cademy, Cornwall-on-Hudson 





ii HIS Academy is located upon its own beau- 
tiful estate of thirty acres in the Hudson 
River Highlands near West Point. Cornwall 
s a well-known health resort for sufferers from 
lung and catarrhal troubles,and is a quiet resi- 
ice village free from saloons or other evil 
The Academy, since its foundation, 
has been entirely free from malignant disease, 
and has never had an epidemic of any kind. 


The officers of the Academy believe 
they have demonstrated that a thorough 
military organization is conducive to the 
highest grade of scholastic work. The 
habits of promptness, neatness and 
obedience formed by the cadets under 
a system, and their magnificent 
physical condition, lead to a mental ac- 
tivity and discipline quite extraordinary. 
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he work of instruction, under the di- 
rection of an able and experienced fac- 
is unusually thorough and success- 

The Academy is now represented 
graduates in the army, navy and 
ur of our best colleges. The de- 

nt for young boys has its own 
gs and faculty. Every provision 
ade for proper exercise and amuse- 
including a beautiful athletic field, 

s courts, cinder track, golf links 


boat house 
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For Illustrated Catalogue, 
apply tothe Superintendent 




















THIS entire building and two annexes are de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the 


on, Mass. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can command. 
Gro. W. Cuapwick, 
Musical Director. 

















RANDOLPH -MACON 
WOMAN’S COLLEGE 





Endowed for higher education. Four laboratories, 
ibrary,cymnasium. &c. The U.8. Com’rof Educa- 
Lion names this college as one of the fourteen best in 
the United States Soe women (Cmietes Report, p. 1732). 
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The Love of Excellence 
(Concluded from pageag2) 











ple, were to be analyzed, it would be found that 
most of them have been accustomed to half-do 
things. It is very seldom that a person who does 
whatever he undertakes to do as well as it can be 
done, who does not slur over his work, is out of 
a situation, unless he possesses some other serious 
character defect. It is a fact that, although there 
are hundreds of thousands out of employment, 
almost every great concern in the country is con- 
stantly on the lookout for better employees, better 
clerks, more careful bookkeepers, better stenog- 
raphers, better everything. 

It is more difficult than one would imagine to 
find employees who are thoroughly conscientious 
in their work, who do everything they attempt to 
do to the very best of their ability, and who are 
resolute in their determination not to slight any- 
thing. 

When an employer wishes to promote any of 
his clerks, he always looks for the one who does 
his work in the most complete and satisfactory 
manner. This is usually the great test of fitness. 
Every employer dislikes slipshod and slovenly 
methods. He wants orderly, systematic, pains- 
taking employees. 

Doing things as well as they can be done is not 
only the quickest way to advancement, but it has 
a very great influence upon one’s character and 
self-respect. If for no other motive than to main- 
tain our self-respect, we should never allow our- 
selves to get into a habit of half-doing things. 

If we were to ask employers all over this coun- 
try what, in their opinion, is the greatest impedi- 
ment to the advancement of young people, I be- 
lieve the majority of them would say, ‘‘ the habit 
of half-doing things.’’ 

This is a slipshod age. Poorly done, half done, 
done in a careless manner, is written all over 
modern life. Buildings fall down almost before 
they are completed, clothing comes to pieces be- 
fore it is half worn out, because not half made, 
and all through mercantile and professional life 
the same slipshodness is visible. 

The man who is never quite sure of anything, — 
who thinks, guesses or imagines, about the amount 
or the distance,—who comes somewhere near, 
but never is quite certain of anything,— rarely 
gets very far in this world. It is the accurate man, 
the painstaking man who is exact, who attains to 
the highest success. 

The boy who half learns his lessons, who skims 
through his examinations, who is slovenly in his 
habits, lacks system and order, who does things 
in a half-hearted way, is almost sure to be a fail- 
ure in life. The habits formed in boyhood char- 
acterize the man. He is continually looking for 
something, and never knows exactly where any- 
thing is. He never knows where he stands. His 
books are inaccurate, and he cannot tell whether 
he is solvent or not. He isa little late at the bank; 
his paper goes to protest, and he loses his credit; 
and so he goes on, blundering all through life. 
Such a man is not only a failure, but he demoral- 
izes everything and everyone about him. His 
employees fall into his slovenly ways, and never 
think it worth while to do anything just right, 
because their employer does not do so himself. 
They become careless, inaccurate, and habitually 
negligent. These defects and weaknesses perme- 
ate the whole establishment, until, finally, the 
man’s business goes to ruin. Then he is unable 
to trace the blame to its true source, but bemoans 
himself as a victim of ill luck. 





LUCK HOPES, BUT SUPS ON WISHES ONLY 
‘* Luck doth wait, standing idly at the gate, 
Wishing, wishing all the day; 
And at night, without a fire, without a light, 
And before an empty tray, doth sadly say: 
‘ To-morrow something may turn up; 
To-night on wishes I must sup.’ "’ 
_ 
GOD'S CHOICEST GIFT 
‘‘God thought to give the sweetest thing 
In His almighty power 
To earth; and deeply pondering 
What it should be, one hour, 
In fondest joy and love of heart 
Outweighing every other, 
He moved the gates of heaven apart 
And gave to earth a mother."’ 
+ 


Much of the failure in this world may be attributed to 
the fact that too many people are firing at the bull's-eye 
of success with blank cartridges. 
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THE ANGLE LAMP 
“The light that never fails” 


Is the one light you can use during the warm 

months with genuine comfort and economy. Its 
comparatively little heat, together with the little 
attention it uires, makes it the ideal warm- 
weather light. any 


SUMMER HOMES 


are equipped with it to the exclusion of all other 
Teedacion. and we have hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of letters saying that its equal simply does 
not exist. While more brilliant than gas or elec- 
picky, it never smokes, smells or gets out or order. 
is lighted and extinguished as easily as gas, onl 
presents an unparalelled economy,—eighteen 
cents’ worth of oil burns fora month. It isa 
perfect substitute for gas or heen me ae and is 
absolutely non-explosive. Its wonderful feature, 


«* NO-UNDER-SHADOW ” 


insures all the light falling downward and out- 
ward, ani this f 1 

















Mercersburg 
Academy... 
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A school for boys, healthfully located in one of 
the most picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. 
Thorough instruction; college preparatory work 
being especially successful. Personal interest is 
taken in each boy, the aim being to inspire in every 
pupil the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and Christian 
manliness. New dining hall and new athletic field. 
For catalogue and further information, address 


WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph.D., President 
Mercersburg, Pa. 
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EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL 


Formerly the Troy Female 
Seminary. Academic and Grad- 
uate courses. Departments of 
Music and Art. Certificate ad- 
mits to Wellesley, Smith and Vassar Colleges, and C ornell 
University. 87th year opens September 19th, 1900. 

Miss MARY ALICE KNOX, Principal, Troy, N. Y. 


Rockland Institute and Military Academ emly 


Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. 
7 “Many a young man has well a 
2 ed onther to success when he 
bec: — 7) wee of Prof, and Mrs. 
; French registered students 
; from 15 States last year, and shal! 
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be pleased to hear from you. 
Col. Eimer BE, French, A.M., Princi 
Mre, Blanche C. French, L.A,, Lady 
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Nortr.— Will take a few boys sfor the 
summer to our home in the Catekills 








BLEES MILITARY ACADEMY 


YOUNG MEN WHO DESIRE A THOROUGH EDUCATION AND WHO 
ARE PROFICIENT ON SOME BAND OR ORCHESTRAL INSTRU- 
MENT WILL LEARN SOMETHING TO THEIR ADVANTAGE BY 
APDPRESSING THE ACADEMY. YOUNG MEN WHO HAVE 
MADE POOR RECORDS IN FORMER SCHOOLS NEED NOT APPLY. 


avppress BLEES MILITARY ACADEMY 
1000 BLEES PLACE Macon, MISSOURI. 


cHicheO College of Law 


KENT 
LAW Braet Lake Forest University. 


courses with complete opviquion 
Ginna it 





in 

~~ be ». Prepares pny to the Bar in all the 
ormatio ress the Sec 

: REETT, LL. 5, 100 Washington St., Chicage 


ILLUSTRATING 


TAUCHT BY MAIL. 


Newspaper Sketching and M: 
ang, successfully taug 
Ada Personal instruction 
and criticism same as in our resident 
school. Prepares ay for profitable 
bg Students —< over als one 


i a PE ane 
SCHOOL of ILLU LUSTRATING, 41 North St. I Ind. 


“HEMPSTEAD (stats) SCHOOL. Entire fre Wear. 


horough training (/:tfle boy~) in refined Christian home. Ref: 
| dace See’y Cortel lyou, Washi ashington, D. C.; A. 8. Barnes, i HY Ls. 
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LIKE FINDING FIFTY DOLLARS 


June 26, 1900. 

I consider the Eldridge Bicycle, which you sent me as a re- 
ward for fifty subscribers to SuCCEss, the finest premium ever 
offered for so little work, as I completed my club in a very 
short time. Success is an excellent journal, and several 
members of my club have thanked me for inducing them to 
subscribe. GeEorGE A. BriacaGs, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Any reader of Success can get, free, one of the 
finest $50.00 Bicycles made by forming a club of fifty 
subscribers for Success, a matter of a few days’ 
work. Full particulars sent on request. 


+. 
June 26, 1900. 
The Morris Chair which you sent me, is greatly admired by 
every one. Evidently you intend that vour premiums as well 
as your paper shall be worthy of success, for the Combination 
Game Board which you sent me some time ago, 1s A1. 
J. M. Burpick, New Britain, Conn. 


Not until you have formed your first club, will you 
know how easy it isto get subscribers for Success; 
and, wher you have seen the extraordinarily good 
premiums which we give club-raisers, you are almost 
certain to get up a second club,or induce some friend 
to do so. A// of our premiums are “A 1.” Send 
for our new premium list and complete instructions 
to club-raisers. 

o 


A GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

We want a reliable person to permanently repre- 
sent SUCCESs in every community, and will pay you 
well for all you do for us. Your work this year will 
benefit you every year hereafter, since we allow 
our agents the full commission on renewals. A Suc- 
CEss agency can be built up by any intelligent per- 
son, by devoting all or a portion of his or her time to 
the business. Teachers, ministers, clerks in stores 
and offices, workmen in mills and factories, can earn 
large sums of ready money by acting as agents for 
Success. There is no expense attached, as we fur- 
nish everything necessary free on request. 

If you are interested, write us at once. 


— 


$37.20 PROFIT IN EIGHT DAYS 

A young man who is employed in a large wholesale 
house in Chicago, recently went on a vacation to 
a town in Arizona, where he accidentally came across 
our agents’ outfit and a sample copy of 
which had been sent to another party. He was so 
impressed with the extraordinary inducements we 
offer subscribers, and the liberal pay to agents, that 
he took up the work without even writing to us, and 
within eight days we received orders from him on 
which his profits were $37.20, and in his last letter he 
says he is thinking of giving up his position in Chi- 
cago and devoting all of his time to taking subscrip- 
tions for SUCCEss. 


SUCCESS, 


o 


A graduate from the Ilion, New York, high school 
started a SucCESs agency as his school was 
out, and before July 1 his profits amounted to about 
$90.00. He will push the work during July and 
August, and is confident that he will earn more than 
enough money to pay all of his 
during the coming year. 


as soon 


school expenses 


o 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE DONE, YOU CAN DO 
There are thousands of young men and women 
who are idling the summer away, claiming that they 
can't get a job.” The reader of this column may 
know of several such persons, and it would be doing 
them a favor to call their attention to the opportu- 
nity which we offer them for earning money. 
There is no expense, as we furnish a complete outfit. 


A CASH PRIZE FOR EVERY ONE 
Any one who sends us twenty-five subscriptions by 
September 30 will receive a cash prize, and the one 
who sends the largest list will receive the first prize 
of $500.00. These cash prizes are in addition to the 
premiums and cash commission which we allow. 


TWO PLANS OF WORK 
We have two plans of work for Success agents, the 
full particulars of which will be sent on request. By 
using our GUARANTEED SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS 
any agent can take orders trom strangers without 
having the question raised as to his right to do so. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES, AND BEGIN WORK 

Send at once for an agent's outfit and sample cop- 
ies, and pick up the profit that is waiting for some 
one to gather right under your eves. Don’t wait for 
great opportunities, but make stepping-stones of 
those which are at your feet now. 


SUCCESS 
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What the First Knot Tied 











Loxs and long ago, a boy,—I suppose it was a 

boy, it's so like one,—sat out in the sun, 
‘fooling ’’ with long strands of grass,and learned 
how to tie a knot. He could not have foreseen 
then how great, how far-reaching in its influence 
upon the civilization of the human race was that 
discovery. Could we, if we had been in his 
place? But we may be sure that he was proud to 
show his father and his mother the new trick. 
Perhaps it was he, and not they, who first made 
use of it when they sent him out for firewood and 
he tied the sticks together that he might have 
them in one bundle! We may assume that man's 
greatest invention, the use of fire for heating, 
lighting and cooking, was already made. 

Sticks he might bind together, but how about 
cocoanuts, or clams, or any such round things? 
Once a knot had been tied, it was easy enough to 
go on tying knots till there was a rude net which 
he slung over his shoulder and walked off, proud 
to show his parents how much more he could 
carry that way than in his arms. Primitive man 
sat and stared, and suddenly it flashed across his 
mind: ‘If that were a finer mesh I could catch 
many fish at once, instead of only one at a time, 
with my spear or bone hook.’’ Primitive woman 
sat and stared, and suddenly it flashed across her 
mind: «If that were made of reeds, it would 
stand up of itself, and I would have a place to put 
things.’’. Woman has made us all tidy and or- 
derly. It was a great day for the human race 
when the first basket was made, for a basket im- 
plies something to put into it, something stored 
away for the future, accumulated wealth, capital. 

The knot meant the utilization of fiber. One 
strand is easily broken, but if several are twisted 
together, the cord becomes stronger. Some peo- 
ples have not yet learned more than to roll the 
fibers together on a flat surface, but our ancestors 
fastened them to a round weight, which they 
twirled, and so spun thread. The round weight 
became a spindle and aspinning wheel, —a wheel 
in short. Think of what the wheel means to civ- 
ilization, and remember that it is the child of the 
string, which would never have been but for the 
knot. 

Fire had made it possible to burn out a hollow 
in a log, for a canoe, and the net had made it 
worth while to go upon the waters, but paddling 
was weary work. By weaving fibers together like 
basketry, not only was cloth made, but something 
that Primitive Man could put up for a sail, and 
rig with plaited cordage. Shipping was born 
then, and how great has been the civilizing influ- 
ence of traffic and travel! But more quickening 
was the impulse then felt to harness the forces of 
nature, or, as Emerson says, to hitch our wagon 
to a star. Perhaps man had already learned to 
get power from other muscles than his own. If 
he had, be sure he could not have tamed the first 
wild horse or the first wild ox without the knot. 

That basketry came before pottery is proved by 
the fact that its ornamentation is copied in prime- 
val pots. Next time you see Pueblo Indian pot- 
tery in the museums, mark how its patterns sug- 
gest woven splints. From pottery came not only 
porcelain and glassware, but iron hollow-ware. 
The iron tea kettle, with its lid dancing on the 
pressing steam, set another boy to thinking, and 
his name was Watt. You know the rest of his 
story. But lest the boy that tied the knot get too 
far from our thoughts, remember the lad whose 
tedious task it was to turn on and off the cocks 
that let steam to the cylinder of the first old mine 
pump when he longed to be off bird’ s-nesting. 
He rigged up an arrangement with a piece of 
cord by which the engine itself did his work, and 
thus the principle of the automatic cut-off was 
born. It was the child of the thought that came 
to the savage when he harnessed the wind to his 
canoe. He could only use the wind when it was 
going his way, but it was his thought that gave 
us the ocean greyhounds that go against wind and 
tide. Nevertheless, still further back we must go, 
for all that makes the engine move, except the fire, 
came from the knot the boy learned how to tie, 
sitting out there in the sum long ago, ‘‘fooling’’ 
with long strands of grass. —-EUGENE Woop. 


The fairest enchants me, 
The mighty commands me, 
Saying, ‘‘Stand in thy place, 
Up and eastward turn thy face, 
So thou attend the enriching fate 
Which none can stay, and none accelerate. 
— EMERSON. 
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How toBecome a Newspaper Woman 











N° one is better qualified to speak on the op. 

portunities of young women in journalism 
than Mrs. Elizabeth Jordan, recently made editor 
of ‘‘Harper’s Bazar.’’ Not only has Miss Jordan 
had experience and preéminent success in the 
various phases of newspaper work from reporte: 
to editor, but she has also helped many other wo- 
men to succeed in her calling. Inquiries as to 
what the chances in the newspaper field in New 
York City may be come to Miss Jordan from 
women in all parts of the country, but particularly 
from the West. Tothe large number of ambi- 
tious young women who, desiring to follow a pro- 
fessional career, have been attracted by journal- 
ism, she has availed herself of the columns of 
SUCCESS to say a helpful word in the following in- 
terview :— 

“The conditions with which women are con- 
fronted in newspaper work have changed consid- 
erably within ten,or even within so short a period 
as five years. These conditions have grown 
harder. A few years ago women in journalism 
were still regarded as a novelty, and since editors 
are always looking for novelty, women received a 
welcome which made it comparatively easy for 
them. Mainly through their influence the ‘wo- 
man’s page’ came into existence, and, also, some 
of the editors began to exploit sensational doings 
by women reporters, which were thought to be 
intensely interesting to the public because they 
were the acts of women. For a time this fad gave 
lucrative employment to a number of women. 

‘‘But the presence of women in the newspaper 
office no longer has any element of novelty; the 
woman's page is almost wholly a thing of the 
past; and the public some time ago grew tired of 
the woman reporter's sensations. The result is 
that a woman now gets a place in journalism, not 
because she is a woman, but because she is a 
good worker. She must have much more to rec- 
ommend her than ability to write twaddle. Her 
work is judged by the standards which are ap- 
plied to the work of men. Indeed, as a reaction 
against the former condition, she must justify her 


| presence by excellent work. 


‘The effect of this has been to cause a great 
many women to drop out of the field, but it has 
given better opportunities to those of real ability, 
and itis raising woman's position in journalism 
to a higher plane. So, while the entrance into 
newspaper work is harder for a woman than it 
used to be, her position and prospects, when she 
has obtained a footing, by proving her worth, are 
better than they ever were before. More college 
women are taking up journalism than any other 
one profession. A college education is not essen- 
tial to success, however. A good academy or 
high school training is sufficient, provided one 
has the other vital qualifications of brains, health, 
and energy. 

‘Good health is extremely important, for the 
life is one of much bodily strain. The young 
woman who seeks journalism as a congenial field 
because she has intellect and ability to write, is 
apt to overlook the physical side of the work,— 
the long and irregular hours, the trips about town 
in any kind of weather, the incessant climbing of 
stairs, the getting on and off of cars, and the ne- 
cessity, after enough of this exertion to exhaust 
the ordinary woman, of sitting down to perhaps 
several hours of the hardest and most pressing 
kind of mental work. A few years of this wear 
and tear have so completely worn out a great 
many women that they have been forced to give 


| up the profession. 


‘‘To most of the letters I receive from women, 
asking my advice about taking up newspaper 
work in New York City, I reply, ‘Don't try it.’ 
But occasionally a letter indicates that the writer 
has unusual cleverness, together with the other 
qualifications for the business, and then I do not 
discourage her. She will be better paid than in 
almost any other occupation she might take up, 
and, assuming that she has the brains and health 
and determination to succeed, she will eventually 
do so. She will find by far her best opportuni- 
ties in New York City. The field is larger here 
than elsewhere, and the pay is better. Not long 
ago I said, in print, that, after five years of expe- 
rience, the most capable woman journalist should 
be earning fifty dollars a week. This statement 
was extensively taken up and criticised by the 
press in the interior of the country. But the ed- 
itors who disputed it were judging from their own 
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N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accident- 
ally spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing 
afterward it was discovered that the hair was com- 

letely removed. We named the new discovery MODENE. 
fe is absolutely harmless, but works sure results. Apply 
for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It Cannet Fall. If the growth be Rent. one application 
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SUCCESS 


standards of payment, and I from the New York 
standard. I know a dozen women who are earn- 
ing fifty dollars a week on New York newspapers. 

‘‘The best way for a novice to begin is as a free 
lance,—that is, as a writer at space rates, for sev- 
eral newspapers. This work, which consists of 
gathering material, writing her articles on her own 
responsibility, and selling them where she can, 
gives her an excellent general knowledge of her 
field, and the individual requirements of the vari- 
ous newspapers. She can write, also, if she has 
ability with her pen, articles and sketches for the 
weekly and monthly periodicals, although she will 
find that the dailies are her mainstay. Many 
young workers have been able to support them- 
selves in this way from the beginning, and event- 
ually they may receive an offer of a staff position 
on one of the papers for which they have worked. 
The salary at the beginning is usually about 
twenty dollars a week, and is, of course, increased 
with growing efficiency. I should certainly not 
advise a young woman to come to New York 
without resources, in the hope of obtaining an in- 
come at once from newspaper work. But if she 
has two hundred dollars to tide her over the first 
struggle for a foothold,and has in her the making 
of a good newspaper woman, she will succeed.’’ 
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What of The Graduates ? 
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NEARLY twelve thousand college graduates are 

this summer facing the future, many of them 
with only their diplomas and a resolution to get on 
in the world. Hundreds of these have paid their 
way through college, and by reason of this are bet- 
ter fitted to solve the practical problems which 
now confront them. But most of them will be 
thrown on their own resources, perhaps for the 
first time in their lives, and for them the question 
of what to do or what not to do is a very grave and 
important one. 

One of the greatest foes of the college graduate 
is indecision in regard to the supreme problem of 
his life-work, on the choice of which depends his 
future weal or woe. 

Many of the students on entering college think 
they know what they are going to do after they are 
graduated; but, as their mental horizon widens 
and new possibilities open up to them, as they 
discover new forces within themselves during 
their four years’ voyage of self-discovery, they 
find that their ideals have changed. When they 
were on the farm, in the shop, the store, or the 
factory, they believed they knew what they could 
do best, but they find now that their old land- 
marks have vanished; new tastes, new desires 
and new ambitions have been developed. What 
pleased them as boys no longer gives satisfaction. 
As new ideals have been held up before them, the 
old ones have been abandoned, as a child gives 
up the picture book for the apple, the apple for 
the orange, and the orange for the model steam- 
ship or engine. 

This creation of uncertainty is one of the un- 
fortunate things incident to the higher education. 
When the horizon is narrow and the ambition is 
limited, it is comparatively easy to make a choice. 
But with wider views and greater knowledge, yet 
without practical experience, the question of a 
right choice becomes much more serious. 

Many students form so strong a habit of vacil- 
lating in regard to their vocation that it is impos- 
sible for them to decide. Now one profession 
holds up its glittering prizes and emoluments, 
and now another and another, until they become 
incapable of a definite choice. Finally they give 
up trying to decide and drift hopelessly along. 

If you have formed the unfortunate habit of 
balancing conflicting motives until you have lost 
confidence in your power to choose, the best 
course to pursue is to resolutely look the whole 
situation over, take account of your stock, as rep- 
resented by your ability and tendencies, your 
special fitness or liking for some particular line of 
work, and compel yourself to make a choice. 
Then, when you have deliberately chosen, under 
no circumstances allow the mind to dwell upon 
the unfavorable side of your choice and the 
attractive features of other vocations. Abide 


| 


| unflinchingly by your decision, concentrate your 


energies upon what you have undertaken to do, 
and you will be surprised to find how your power 
will increase and your facility for doing the work 
of your choice develop. 
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OUR NEW 
POSSESSIOSN:- 














map, valuable for its ac uracy and 


\ 
eauty, will be found in No. 21 of the 
, New York Central's ‘‘Four-Track Series."’ 
) in addition to our new possessions, it 
orrectly delineates the United States, 
Alaska, the Klondike Region, the Asiatic 
Australia. 


Coast and 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a 
postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 








HOOK 
& EYE 


SNAP .* 


coat aces Cldean sunning hte: 


CLOSED OPENED 
BY BY 

SR =: 
The Snap Does It 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 10 
cents for a sample card. Say whether white or 


black 
SNAP HOOK & EYE CO. 
377 GROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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“17 JEWELED 


adjusted, patent regulator, stem wind and stem 
set, genuine 
NATIONAL SPECIAL 
movement. Ladies’ or gents’ size. 
WARRANTED 20 YEARS. 14K. 


$55 |* ee eee eee e 


Gold plate, hunting oh, elegantly en- 
graved. Fit foraking. No better watch 
made. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Special offer for next days. Send your 
full name and address, and we will send 
this watch C. O. D., with privilege to 
examine. If found satisfactory, pay 
agent ®5.%5 and express charges. 
guarantee and beautiful chain and 
charm sent free with every watch. 
Write <t once, as this may not appear again. 
NATIONAL BPG. & IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, B 367, Chicago, Hlinois. 





~ Boston , 
Sleeve s\«: 
a shows “ihe Comiort, waio has flap extending inside 
uffclean. Permits free movement; cool and neat. For 
enographer, Bookkeeper. Teacher, Clerk, Architect, Amateur 
Photographer—everybedy. If not at your stationers or 
house, send us — s name with 25¢ ya ® pair, prepaid, 


medium or } man of woman. 


R ASME ASE: N ‘& ©O., 134 Van Berens St., Chieage. {_) 


UY 











“MAGIC” 


Fortune Teller 


Answers any ques- 
tion and gives ad- 
vice. You and your 
friends will be en- 
tertained for hours. 
Handsomely nick- 
eled, and will not 
get out of order. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 

C. & D. Mfg. Co., 
240-2 W. 234 st., N.Y. 

































years’ ntee, 
10 days’ trial Request ive 
*, illustrated Booklet. M 9. 


The International 
141-149 La Balle Street, 





duced Don’t bay until Py Samed 
~ d-4 3 Cat. B. MalLep 
writzer Co. 1806. 4 4th St. Cin’ti. 0 


AGENTS. Here is a Ren Money Bebe en sci 


A household necessity. 60,000 sold i 
b Agents making $7.00 per da 
406 Washington Avenue Serum 
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; Glimpses of Good Books 





Exercises for Language-T raining” 


One of the best means of teaching children the correct 
use of language is to read a short selection to them and 
then require them to reproduce it in writing. The value 
of such exercises consists in the natural and easy way in 
which the pupil gains a command of language. Mr. Shaw 
presents eighty stories sure to interest school children,— 
nearly all of them sure to interest children of larger growth 
as well 


How Steve Brought Fortune Home* 


Readers of SUCCESS who remember ‘‘The Bells Be- 
witched,’’ and the story of ‘‘Corneel’’ Vanderbilt's trip 
with the only boat of produce that left Staten Island for 
New York in a gale will hardly need to be told that Mr. 
Stoddard has given us a very interesting book. It is 
what may be called a truthful romance, so faithful is it to 
nature in every detail. He shows how Stephen Hen- 
dricks brought renewed hope to his discouraged parents 
and helped them retrieve their broken fortunes. Such 
fiction is healthy and beneficial, for it shows how down- 
right smartness may be combined with sterling integrity 
and absolute fidelity to the good, old-fashioned ideas of 
duty so often ignored by the youth of our day. 





* SELECTIONS FOR WRITTEN RepPrROpuUCTION, Designed as an 
Aid to Composition Writing, and Language Study, by Edward 
R. Shaw, Principal of the Yonkers High School. Introductory 

rice, Forty-eight cents. Success AGAInst Opps; or, How a 
Boy Made His Way, by William O. Stoddard, author of 
“Crowded Out o’ Crofield,”’ etc. $1.50. D. APPLETON AND 
Company, New York. 

a s a 


Three Valuable Volumest 


As one of the best means of answering many letters 
from correspondents, | would call renewed attention to 
three books previously mentioned, which are of especial 
value to all interested in woman's business relations with 
the world,—in the story of Liberty in the Pearl of the 
Antilles and the Democracies of the Cordilleras,—and 
in life on a modern ship of war. It is unnecessary to re- 
peat details, as each book is a model of its kind 


+ THe Business Girt, in Every Phase of Her Life, by Ruth 
Ashmore. Fifty cents. Sourn America, a Popular Illustrated 
History of the Struggle for Liberty in the Andean Republics and 
Cuba, by Hezekiah ~* “e $2.00. A GuNNEK ABOARD 
THE YANKEE, Edited by H Lewis, with an Introduction by 
W. T. Sampson, Rear Adm A 4 U.S.N. $1.50. Any of these 
volumes will be sent postpaid to any address on approval. THe 
DovuBLEpAY AND MCCLURE Company, New York. 

a a a 


The History of French Literaturet 


In writing this ‘‘Manual,"’ which he considers the ‘‘pro- 
gramme” of a more exhaustive and detailed ‘‘History, 
M. Brunetiére has given attention to detail and classifica- 
tion in an unusual degree. He gives us not merely the 
history of a literature, but also the philosophy of that his- 
tory. About half, perhaps more, of nearly every one of 
more than five hundred pages is given to the uninter- 
rupted thread of his story, the other half being filled with 
interesting explanatory notes. The book is a scholarly, 
conservative, interesting work on a very difficult subject. 


~ A MANUAL oF THE 
Ferdinand Bunetiére, « 
Y. CROWELL 


History or Frencn Literature, by 
f the French Academy. §2.00. THomaAs 
AND Company, New York. 
a _ _ 


Fiction Outdone by 


This is a strange, dramatic 
and depicts the origin, ideas, 


Truthé 
story, founded upon fact, 
principles and met&ods of 


Mormon life from the inside, in an alluring narrative 
but with remorseless accuracy. So long as polygamy is 
merely scotched, not killed, and liable to rear its head 


aloft again at the first favorable opportunity and attempt 
to draw its serpentine trail over all our fair western civiliza- 
tion, Mrs. Paddock's work will interest every student of 
the ‘‘Mormon question."’ 


# Tue Fate or 


7 Mapame La Tour, a Tale of Great Salt 
Lake; by Mrs. A. G. Paddock. $1.00. Forps, Howarp anp 
Huveert, New York 


a + * 


Wheels of Progress and Power 


Mr. Sinclair stands high in his profession. He is a 
member of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association, 


of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, etc. 
In plain, practical, every-day English he shows how to 
manage a locomotive in running different kinds of trains 
with economy and dispatch ; gives easily understood de- 
scriptions of valve-gears, injectors, brakes, lubricators,and 
other locomotive attachments; treats of the economical use 
of fuel and steam; and presents valuable directions for the 
care,management, and repair »f locomotives and their con- 
nections. ‘The book is thorou rhly classified and indexed. 





| Locomotive ENGiInE RUNNING 
= Sinclair. 
ork. 


AND MANAGEMENT, by An- 
Illustrated. $2.00. Jonun WiLey AnD Sons, New 
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“Accurate-to-the-Second ”’ 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
$1750 Offer 


for 
Express Prepaid. 






August 








New Thin 
12-Size Model 


DUEBER BEST 14k. GOLD FILLED 


Engraved, Hunting Case, warranted twenty-five years; 
fitted with 15 Ruby-Jeweled HAMPDEN movement. 

Remit $17.50; we forward watch by prepaid express. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. Refer to any Bank or 
Express Company. 

Our Book No. 6, illustrating Watches and Diamonds a: 
mutual figures, will be sent on request. 


CORN-BELT MUTUAL 
WATCH COMPANY 
Drawer 24::Mt. Pulaski, Ill. 


Cook’s 
FLAKED RICE. 


ABSOLUTELY NO COOKING. 


‘The convenience of this article is evi- 
dent, its nutritive value can only be 
realized through nce. 








**GOOD FOR BABY, TOO." 











LARGE PACKAGE 15 CENTS. 


More nourishing than beef. 
Healthiest food on earth. 


Receipt book in every package. 
Follow directions. 


Cook's Flaked Rice Qo., 


1 Union Square, New York City. 


DON’T LEAVE YOUR KEYS 


in the front door. Fasten them to 
the pocket or ~eeede with a key 
chain secured by the Improved 
Washburn Patent Fasten- 
er. Slips on easily, grips like ew 
death, don’t tear the fabric, released 
instantly. By mail, 25 cents. 
logue o, other novelties, Sree. 


AMERIGAN RING GO., 
Box bid Waterbury, Gonn. 


























Cata- 





il $395 FACTORY PRIGES 93.60 








TO THE USER. 
Vehbicies Harness,Sew- 
fug 7 Bicycles, 

Stoves, Baby Car- 
ringces at nu- 





Bend ‘Tor it To-day. 
ees CAR™IACE & MFC. CO. Gnee 
268-271 6. Despiaines St., Chicago, !! 
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Prize Winners in *° °° 


“The Pony Puzzle” Contest 








‘HE correct solution of ‘‘The Pony Puzzle’’ is 

given herewith. Many thousand letters have 
een received, but only five persons correctly 
olved the problem, to wit:— 

K. A. Bain, Villa Street, Portsmouth, Virginia. 

C. H. Molyneux, 279 Troup Street, Rochester. 

William B. Hills, 5 1-2 Redfield Street, New 
Haven. 

K. Parsons, 159 Cumberland Street, Brooklyn. 

A. H. Sloop, 130 Faust Street, Danville, Pa. 

The following-named persons caught the idea, 
but failed to correctly frame the white horse :— 

Mrs. A. J. Chalmers, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Louise Matson, Emporia, Kansas. 


Mrs. C. G. Coburn, Bluffton, Ohio. 

H. S. Howard, North Leominster, Massachu- 
setts. 

Leon T. Lester, Boonville, Missouri. 

Mrs. S. P. Smith, Hartwell, Georgia. 

Mrs. F. R. Rundell, Sharon, North Dakota. 

Dr. D. R. Hill, Bendena, Kansas. 

Blanche Kennedy, 3608 N. 22d Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Nellie Williams, Leonardsville, New York. 

Mrs. A. B. Leard, Marysville, New Brunswick. 

C. H. Rickey, Summerfield, Ohio. 

To the five winners of the contest there have 


been sent five Eastman Pocket Kodak Cameras, 
all charges paid, as per offer. 

lo the twelve almost-successful solvers, as an 
encouragement to future efforts, we will send 
either one year's subscription to SUCCESS or a 
copy of ‘‘Pushing to the Front,’’ as each may in- 
dicate. Several thousand ‘‘solutions’’ came in, 
showing ponies of all sorts of queer shapes. 
Some looked like cows, others like sea serpents, 
and a few like Barnum's celebrated ‘‘What Is It?" 


om 
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All Drinks i 
Made Sparkling | _ 


Water, milk, still wine, ] 
etc., given life and snap by \\ 
a turn of the wrist. Cold ({ 
tea given new charm and )F) 
zest. Lemonade and fruit 
beverages made to sparkle If 
and effervesce. Sparklets }} 
are light and take up little \\) 
room, A box containing 
ten may be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket. \) 

Tablets and syrups for 
making fruit drinks and 
mineral waters also sup- 
plied. | 

All Druggists. { 
Write for Booklet. | 
} 

' 
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Compressed Gas 























Over Night to 
Denver 


CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Ce ORADO SFECIAL leaves Chicago 10 every 
morning, ar riving Denver 1:20 next afternoon | 
and Colorado Springs and Manitou same evening. | 











No change of cars; all meals in dining-cars. An- | 
other fast train at 1o.. a m. daily. All agents 
sell tickets via Chicago & North-Western Rail- 


ray. New Book—( ‘colorado Lllustrated—mailed 
on ey of four cents postage by W. B. Kniskern, 











G. P. 7. A., Chicago, Zi. 
TELEGRAPHY, 
TENOGRAPHY f2s=s35" 
BOOK-KEEPING, 
etc., thoroughly taught by mail or personal! Situ- 
ations for graduates of complete commercial co saps WY. 
Catalogue free. C. C. GAINES, Bex 925, 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
American $10 Typewriter 


We will give the first person answering this ad., from each town 
in the United States, a splendid opportunity to obtain the American 
Typewriter, the only standard low-priced typewriter on the market, 
on unusually attractive terms. Write promptly for catalogue and 
sample work, and see if our offer does not interest you. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY, C 265 Broadway, New York. 


ASTM AN and women for mp, for, businoge. and 


Instruc- 

ay N.Y. any by mail or in sereea., 
nses low. For full information, address 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 925, Pough , New York. 


joes ass GOULIC do busied 


dhetch Book BY acw plans 

Giailed foc leu lwo céeal sdamps 
by the Hous Aiciubectusal Co. 
€.0. Box £86 Uiianegpolis Mian. 





Thoroughly trains young men 




















EMPIRE 
Dress Suit-Case 


$ 


and 24 inches long. 
blood. 


Direct from the factory. 
Guaranteed absolutely 
water-proof. 

Not sold in stores. 
Alligator or Honduras 
Leather finish. Sizes, 22 

Colors, olive, brown or ox- 


Compare it with any $5.00 case you ever saw, 
and if not satisfied it’s a bargain we will refund 
money. References: Dun or Bradstreet. Send 
three cents pustage for catalogue quoting tactory 
prices on Trunks, Traveling Bags and Telescopes. 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., 
Dept. Q, 84 and 86 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Souvenir Camera 
Viv GIVEN AWAY! 


For the purpose of advertising our fui! line of elegant 

1900 Vive Cameras. ore than this 
will allew you $1.00 

for it at any time toward the purchase of any higher 

iced Vive at catalogue prices. This splendid little 

nstrument takes large 244 x 24% pictures. The lens is a 

fine warranted one of our own grinding. Drop us a 

tal for full particulars and sample SF seg ~ free. 

IVE CAMERA COMPANY, 208Stewart Building, Chicago. 


QUICK 700" 4h" 
Best on Market }irng'}; Simplicity. 


able Iron and ~~~ best quality, neat 
finish. Not only help: cep your carriage or 
wagon in good con ition ut useful around 
the house. Price within reach of all. Live 
Spats can have Free on easy condi- 
tions. : Send for illus- 
trated free circulars for particulars. 


QUICK MFG. CO., Dept. XI, Galien, Mich. 


2 


BUGGY AND WAGON 
JACK 











KODAKS 5.00 to $35.00 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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J omething Good 
fr [_ unches ~Suppers 


Libby.s 
| Brhte ls on 


Loaf 


Ready to Serve. 





It is another purity product from the Libby ) 
iecheas, fully up to the high standard of all the 
Libby Canned Meats. Ask yourgrocer for 
pew meat dainty, “Luncheon Loaf.” 
deliciously seasoned and appetizingly prepared 
meat food put upin convenient sized key-opening 
cans.”’ Newedition of the little booklet,”* How to 
Make Good Things to Ean,” sent to everyone free. 
$260.00 In cash prizes for amateur ary crore 
Two prizes, $50 00 each, for the most original and best tak 
a stographs, and firty-eight other cas! 











Roadbed, 
Tracks 


There are plenty of people who 
don’t understand the extent to which 
a good condition of roadbed and tracks 
contribute to the safety and comfort 
of travel. 

They know simply that after a 
journey over some railways a some- 
thing has made them tired and out 
of sorts. 

It was the sag and lift of the train 
due to a poor roadbed; annoying side 
jolts from untrue gauging of the rails. 

It takes time, money and plenty 
of good, hard work to make a good 
roadbed and tracks. 

It requires ceaseless vigilance and 
care to maintain such condition. 

The most perfect roadbed and 
finest track adjustment in America 
is found on the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern Railway. 

This is a broad assertion, but one 
which actual conditions fully warrant. 

A good preventative for that “tired ° 
feeling’ in traveling is to use the 
Lake Shore between Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, New York, Boston and 
all other points east and west. 

“Book of Trains’ for the asking. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T.A., Cleveland, O. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 








SUCCEss is published on the twenty-fifth of each 
month preceding the date of issue, by the 
McGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Yearly Subs vigeie M5...» « Bree 
meee CA we te tp «) ee Cee 


Fifty cents extra required for postage on 
foreign subscriptions. 














Subscriptions begin with the current number. 


























AMERICAN WATCH AND DIAMOND CLUB 


The Best 14-K. Gold Filled Case that Money Can 
Buy. Warranted for 25 and 35 ycars. 





Elgin, 
is and Ses Ruby Waltham 
Jewelled Adjusted or other 
Remin he High-Grade 
Movements. ; 

















The date of expiration, which will appear on the r 
address-label, the following month, is our receipt | - 
for the subscription. | at 
Change of Address.— Always give both your old | P 
and your mew address when you change your 
residence. 
Remittances should be made in the safest man- Any Mono- 
ner available to the remitter. Post office and = km. 
Express Money Orders cost only three cents, are Special Kn- 
absolutely safe, and may be sent at our risk. graving to 
Extra Charge. 
Costs Less than 1 5c. a Day 
to buy a high ie watch or diamond direct from us. Co-o 
_— pina. ent week ok payments, pla pm To. ‘ 
’ ° * eC ces. nr grades ces. eming- 
Don t Be Ina Hurry ee ton movements wasnpanee f for five years: all others for one year. 
oo ie : De te uel fie Wekch'sy otond Wile parine fork. 
o- - e the use o or Diamond while ng for is 
° I oO Get Into Print proves quality and our good faith. Superb catclogue free 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER || THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., Mgrs., 
| G4 Oriel Building, CINCINNATI, 0. 
Nee 
A MTTLE trumpeting at the start has ruined dea 
many a promising writer. Ttwswsliy bepems ii - 


in this way. A young man or woman writes 
something that sounds well. It is praised by the 
young person's friends. The composition goes to 
an editor. Perhaps it is printed. Again the 
friends shower their praises. The youthful author 
feels that his reputation is made, and that very 
little hard work is before him. 

‘‘Never was a greater mistake made. Few 
people realize that literature is a trade and an art. 
The trade must first be mastered. There are 
mechanical rules to be learned and utilized, just 
as much as in any manual work. To go through 
the period of apprenticeship in the trade, then de- 
velop into an artisan, and finally become a real 
artist, requires a long, steady, and oftentimes dis- 
couraging struggle. Nearly every person who can 
write a good letter thinks himself perfectly com- 
petent to write a story for a magazine, and, indeed, 
much above penning a communication to a first- 
class newspaper. Little does that person appre- 
ciate that the gult between him and the real writer 
is almost immeasurable. 

«But it is,and this fact must be burned into the 
brain of everyone who wants to do great writing. 
Work, work, work, is the only rule. Write, and 
keep on writing, and never think what you have 
written amounts to much unless you have worked 
at it for a very long time. Even then you should 
be your most severe critic. 

‘| do not think much of the new writers, as a 
class. So much is being written that most of it 


| must necessarily be poor. Literature is being 
| commercialized so rapidly that little first-class 
work can be expected. Genius cannot be created 


by offerings of so much aword. A few year's 
work on a daily newspaper forms the best training 
for awriter. There the young man or woman 
gets very close to the world. It becomes possible 
to know what people of all classes are thinking of, 
and how they look at things. A newspaper re- 
porter should make his every story the very best 
he is capable of writing, so that each will be at 
least a little better than the one that went before 
it. He should write with the same care he would 
exercise if he were writing something to which he 
was to sign his name. Meantime outside reading 
must not be omitted by him. In fact, it is very 
important. The newspaper is liable to work very 
harmful results unless there is a flow of light from 
the best writers constantly illuminating the mind 
of the young people. If a reporter is working in 
a large city, where schools and colleges are availa- 


ble, he should seek to take some work in one of 


these. Then he will have a practiced hand to 
guide his reading. As to rules for writing, the 
best one I have ever known is this: Never write 
anything, if possible to avoid it,in the same way it 
has been done before. Shun hackneyed phrases. 
If a writer sticks to this, he is very soon likely to 
have a style of his own. But above all things 
else, don’t rush into print.’’ 
- 


The less you say, the more the people will remember. 





The Most 
Wonderful 


Scene in 
the World 


Is the Grand Canon 
of Arizona, now 
reached by rail from 
Williams on the 











Santa Fe Route 


instead of by stage 
as formerly. 


3: ECEEE EE : CCE CECE CCE COE CE CECE CE 


* 


A short, easy and 
inexpensive side trip 
for transcontinental 
travelers. 


ea 


Full particulars 
furnished by 


8 
: 






General Passenger Office 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co 
CHICACO 
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Our Latest Improved 1900 Model is 
substituted for the Gram-o-phone, 
which is abandoned, including its 
mame. . . 


The rights of the ZON-O0-PHONE 
are exclusive under the joint pro- 
og i=) tection of the patentsof .... 

NATIONAL GRAM-O-PHONE CORPORATION 
UNIVERSAL TALKING MACHINE CO. 
AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 

which companies have made an agreement be- 

tween themselves for eg! protection and com- 


mercial advantage. 1 persons selling any 


style of disc machines other than the Zon-o- 
Improved GRAM-O-PHONE |? es. 
' p National G:am-o-phone ratie: 


Cerpe n 
Broadway, cor. 18th St., New York City. 
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|| y | mee | a FEET TONC } TRADE MARK oe 
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' 
‘is price before. These Telescopes are one of the largest manufacturers pon, measure closed ul 
inehes and open over 3% feet in They ae BRASS BOUND, BRASS oe CAP om each a to exelude dust, ete., with POWERFUL NSES, volentincally cn WHAT. OUR CUSTOMERS SAY. Lom 
ground and adjusted. GUARANTEED ny Tue MAKER. re Telescopes of this size have been sold for from $5.00 to $8.00. Every sojourner in the country or at i aa 
seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these instruments and woluent aud ce tbnenane Objects miles away are brought to view with astonishing clearness. 69g gg Mow burs ile a — Ee ORTE, 
THEN, pineal ae pads ag ap to a powerful agar to examine seeds, inseets and infinitesimal matter of any sort. This wonderful instrument sent mail or Bluff Creek, Ie. Cammet get one here as good for 96.00.—P. 
express, safel mu A for only 99 ets. new catalogue of Watches, etc.. sent with each order. This is a grand offer, and chould aot wes it. wr WAR-| Rows, Pulaski, N. ¥.. Could count sheep 4 miles away.—C. @ 
RANT each Jy ST AS REPRESENTED ov mvoey refuel Bend 99 cents by Registered Letter. Post Office M: Order, M or Bank Praft | Ganpwas, Woods, 0. An aftronomical stulent writes us he could 
] payable to our order, or have your dealer order for you. Address EXCELSIOR IMPORTING CO., . 4, bee BROA ADWAT, ‘NEW YORK. | see the rifts on the moon with our Excelsior Telescope. 
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Tourist Rates|! Kozy $6.28 B76 esT0b0 Kozy § 
S > On Our $10.00 Kozy 
y Po C k et After four years of successful introduc- 
MOUNTAINS Q tion, we are enabled to offer the Kozy 
LAKES a at a reduced price for 90 days only, so 
8 ( am era low that every one can own the small- 
k SEASHORE, ny est, neatest and handiest film camera 
; y OVOP MRED. osc dccwsocvsvcccces 
' 
° y The Kozy has always been listed at $10.00. We are, 
Q therefore, now offering the public a share of our success, 
i our y and at the new price we believe we can sell thousands, and 
: * Q gain for it still greater popularity. 


The Kozy takes pictures 3 I-2 x 3 1-2, on daylight loading 
film. It can be folded up and carried in the pocket or on 
the bicycle, and is always ready for a time or snap shot. If 
you are not already familiar with the Kozy Camera, send for 


Magnificent through train service 
maintained in connection with the 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL, 0 our free illustrated catalogue, fully describing its many virtues. 
BOSTON & ALBANY x Remember that our price for go days only is $6.00, loaded 
id 0 for six exposures. 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. ® 
0 BETTER TuAN A $30.00 CAMERA If your dealer does not carry the Kozy, 
Eas North West ( ee oe b z ond ae yy a eS ere ee 
9 e \Q coves comems ¢ uring od pee two > tes yt a 
{ ew Pocket Kozy DELIGHTED WITH IT 
W. J. LYNCH, Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. % pra ke seth and ts ca 5 certain! i fy at shank Kozy Camera Co. From J. L. Hughes, Supt. of Schools, Sulli- 
W. P. DEPPE, Asst. G. P. and T. A, 8 ¢ val mt Paina cameras, am, ay dplinre a6 WA oe “aT boee one of your Kozy Cameras, and 
t Cincinnati. N be nny Bt Pat _ BOSTON, - - = MASS. am delighted with it." < oa 
VIII SSSA ALS LLL LAL SADA SD DAL A DAS SD IA SAS ALALSLAL LA DAA ADSL AAAS ALIADAS SSD AAD) 














A HINT 
TO AGENTS | 


HE secret of an Agent’s success is being 
able to take ordefstapidly. ‘‘Success’’ 


Colorado 
is a journal for which an energetic Agent 


Cal ifornia can take a subscription in nearly every home eae 
and office. ° ° 
There are two kinds of books. We want a representative, male or female, || The Hudson River Institute 


in every community, to take subscriptions || A College Preparatory School and Seminary for — 
| 


We publish two books. 
The titles are 


—————— 








One—the cheap sort, exaggerated 
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| 
: ” : and women. Locat sed. A Christian schoo 
in statement, poorly done, given for ‘‘Success,’’ and will pay them well for | Mesie, Art. — ‘Military Drill, Pet Caltere. B Busi. 
away by the thousand. all the work they do for us. | | ness. Address J. 0. SPENCER, Ph.D, Principal, Claverack, N. Y 
We have two plans of work for ‘‘Su¢cess’’ W 
The other—of lite Ii - : . Sa m 
peautifully ‘illue- Agents, the full particulars of which will be lesmen anted. 0 ae 
Lita sent on request. By using our GUARANTEED || | oumes cau os tn en pee nent snd profable 
SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS an Agent can take Sees Se yee round.” Full pprticuiars sent free on request 
Our books areof the eccond kind. orders from strangers without having the os sep MARDEN COMPANY, 
Price 60 each; postage stamps question raised as to his right to do so. 100 Washington Square York 
will do. Agent's outfit sent free on request. FRED M ACEY Desk a eee 
Will you send for them to Address SUCCESS, New York City. Office Furniture 
peral Passenger Acent, | | Send for Catalogue. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
&Q B. R., Chicago, Il. 
rrr 
RUPTURE CURED oss a, oS fee See 
ite ort n , and it ains 
strain, ain. and wil effect a Sobnant and speedy cure. Comfortable Belts made 








to reduce compuiency. The use of these belts our size leaves no room for surplus fat to 
can be used af! 


Memory-Power! ; aeemy wee itor pacar improved Elastic Trace On ee ase oot old — Sendo epg 0 te 
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